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emulston. ‘The oil is evenly and minutely divided, its taste is completely dis- 
guised, and it is not only easy on the stomach but it actually aids digestion 
and stimulates the appetite. Any physician will tell you why this is so. Told 
in a few words, the reason is that Scott’s Emulsion supplies principles of 
focd the stomach ought to have in order to digest other foods properly. 
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i) The Uses of Cod-liver Oil 
| e Uses of Cod-liver Oi 
? iG are devoted in a large measure to all those ailments which are indicated by e 
«leis impoverished or diseased blood, with the consequent wasting of tissue and 
strength. “The germs of disease, like the germs-of Scrofula and Consump- 
ise] tion, are overcome through the blood by the same properties in Cod-liver Oil 
$6 that cure Anzemia, which is impoverished blood. Cod-liver Oil is a food that 
Sis makes the blood rich and free from disease. 
‘The Problem, 
; however, is how to feed the blood with the properties of Cod-liver Oil without ° a 
>) taxing the digestive organs, and without nausea. ‘The solution of this prob- > 
Z lem is Seott’?s Emulsion. No other form of Cod-liver Oilis so effective. - 
@ The only way to insure a prompt assimilation of Cod-liver oil is to take it in G 
: the form of an emulsion,—but there are emulsions and emulsions. Scott’s 
Fmulsion has only one standard—the highest. It contains only the first . 
grade of Norway oil, and an experience of twenty years has made it a perfect : 
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A ‘Testimonial. 

















- N. Y. PracricaL Arp Society, BE 

Messrs. SCOTT & BOWNE. 327 West 36th St., New York, Oct. 16, 1894. ©) 
Gentlemen—I desire to express my sincere thanks to you for what Scott’s Emulsion has done for many that 

have applied to this Society for aid. One year ago a woman who had been sick for nineteen months with Rheuma- Eq 
tism, and was almost helpless, came to us for aid. I gave her a bottle of Scott’s Emulsion. She began to improve. 
She took in all five bottles, and today is a perfectly well woman; weighs 198 pounds, and has been cooking since 
last May (for she is a cook). I have a young lady in one of the large dry goods stores today that could not work 
without Seott’s Emulsion. She was given up with consumption. These are only two of many cases. You can 
refer to me any time. Jam using it all the time, and would not be without it. Babies grow fat, fair and beautiful 
with its use, and mothers grow strong and healthy while nursing if they will use it. More than this is true of your 
invaluable remedy. I wish the whole world knew this as well as I do. 
; Very respectfully yours, Mrs. L. A. Goopwin, Supt. 


Eg 

; ; : : co ; 
Scott’s Emulson cannot be duplicated by a druggist. Don’t take substi- 6) 

tutes. Get the best—Scott’s Hmulsion—and get the best results. Send 
c 
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for pamphlet. FREE. 
Scott & Bowne: New-York City. All Druggists, 50 cents and $1. 
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Vick’s Wlustrated Monthly Magazine. 


GOLD FLOWER. 


(HYPERICUM MOSERIANIUM.) 


Great Favorite. 


Hardy. th 
Excellent for Borders. ie x. i ) pa le 
Grand Bedder. EN wy) q mi eS 
Charming Pot Plant. N NS Me Ya 

At Wholesale. ~~ y) es 


Flowers are from two to three |/ gy 

inches across, of a bright shin- | fe. 

_ ing golden yellow, and bearing ( Se 
numerous handsome stamens. [a 


at 5ocents a plant, but we have 
decided to give our friends a ‘ 
real bargain, and are booking 
orders as long as our stock 
holds out for only 


25 cents each; two plants go cents. oe vlra: 
strong plants, each 50 cents; two for 75 cents. * 


Life-sized colored illustration and full description in Vick’s 
Floral Guide. 


New Forage Plant. 
SACALINE---GIANT KNOT GRASS. 


(Polygonum Sachalinense.) 


Hardy perennial, when once planted will 
remain indefinitely; spreads rapidly. The 
plant will grow to be six or eight feet high; 
bushy form, with large amount of foliage; 
leaves very ‘large, often 10 to 12 inches long and 9 inches nore Three or four cuttings can be 
made in a season; will produce from 20 to 3o tons to the acre. Grows successfully on both sandy 
and heavy soils, in moist or dry ground. Crop can be used green, preserved in silo, or cured as 
nays frees seeds per pki. 15¢., ounce $2.75, rooted plants 206. each; 3 for 50c.; 6 por ite . 











‘* Viek’s Seeds contain the Germ of Life.’’ 


Containing 112 large pages, printed in 17 different ee elegant 
lithographed illustrations of Hypericum, Hibiscus Sunset, Vick’s = 
Branching Aster, Sweet Peas and Vegetables. The cover is a & 
CHASTE DESIGN OF SILVER AND GOLD. Descriptions and prices of 
the old standard varieties of Flowers, Vegetables and Fruzts. An 
exceptionally fine list of Novelties. Ready January 1st, and mailed _ 
free upon receipt of 10 cents (not one-half actual cost), which mayes 
be deducted from the first order. Pe 
Failure virtually impossible, as Vick’s Seeds never disappoint ; 
they grow, flourish and produce abundantly. Write at once for 1895 
Floral Guide. Honest Milustrations. Descriptions that CO not 


\ mislead. z 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y 
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? bud and bloom and leaf are not 
‘or Winter’s wearing, 

Nature of her treasure-store 
never sparing; 

his hoar-locks, his ermine ere 
st-gems are lying,— 

ewels worn by crownéd king 
‘Thei beauty vying. 

—J. Torrey Connor, 
















CHRISTMAS MORNING. 


VERYBODY of good taste likes to have something extra nice for 
Christmas and New Year. Especially for Christmas morning, 
the family assemble and exchange greetings, everyone of good 
, who has a household or even one apartment to regulate, likes to 
things at their brightest and best. 

And among the nicest and best of things for Christmas, flowers hold 
2 igh place. Blooming plants of all kinds; brightly colored and sweetly 
erfumed, are more beautiful in the winter season by contrast with 
nature, than at other seasons. Still, while any bloom is beautiful, some 
are more so than others, 

There are not many flowers that especially bloom for Christmas and 
‘New Year, but among the limited number some are quite lovely. Of all 
e flowers that. reserve their blooms for that season, the Epiphyllum 
tus stands highest in my esteem. 

Cacti, more than any other plants, have descriptive names. The 
mblance of the various kinds to different objects in art and nature 
re- suggested the popular names by which they are known. This 


utifal Christmas bloomer, from its resemblance in the long, flat, 
























ee has conferred upon it that name. However odd the 
s of the leaf may be, however it may suggest the uncanny 
t it is a beautiful plant. The leaf is a shining green, with deli- 







In a vigorous plant the leaves are numer- 
This 


e ends of each one. 
peer most erecofally « on all sides of the basket or ee 









The red shades to white in the center, 
1 The flowers remain per- 
1g time on the plant, and last long when cut. As a floral gift to 
n at a distance, on cold, snowy Christmas or New Year’s 












It affiliates so readity with the 
There is so much 





n the Barbadoes gooseberry. 
graft and stock soon become one plant. 













ite chief recommendation, is likely to be dwelt upon too 
—and that is its peculiarity of growing vigorously, 
iL ie: fall, and all at once, just at Christmas, of loading 
s. Some blooms appear earlier, but the full offering of 
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‘more or less of satisfaction the results of his labors. 


rich and pendulous blooms is reserved for Christmas and New Year. 
The plant can be safely relied upon to be in full bloom as sure as that 
season comes around, The blooms continue long after Christmas, even 
till St. Valentine’s Day, but the first are the best, and its first full crop of 
blooms opening when they do, decidedly recommends the plant for a 
Christmas bloomer—one to adorn the parlor, dining room, or chancel or 
font on Christmas morning. 


Pass Christian, Miss. Mrs. G. T. DRENNAN, 


SASS ee ee in Pee 


THE WINTER SEASON. - 

HE farmer, the gardener, and the fruit-grower at this season of the 
JE year reach a stage when, for a little space, there is naturally 
a relaxation of their efforts. 
circle of her varied annual changes and phases. 


Nature has passed through the complete 
We haye seen the 
sprouting seed, the ear and the full corn in the ear. From leafless 
branches to beautiful bloom and full fruition. We have witnessed the 
whole wonderful round. The first feathered songsters of spring glad- 
dened us with their music, and tribe after tribe has successively appeared 
and reared its little broods and hied away to milder climates in obedience 
to inherited instinct. The plant grower who daily works in conformity 
to nature’s laws lives in constant communion with her, and notes all her 
varying aspects, and this season of the sear fields and barren boughs is to 
On the 
contrary, at this time he sees the year’s work completed, and views with 
And now, too, the 
hope which “springs eternal in the human breast’ inspires him to new 
undertakings, encouraged by his successes or by broader experience 
gained through lessons which, though hard, have been effectual in im- 


him not one of sadness or gloom, as some have so called it. 


pressing upon him the true nature of some laws which previously have 
been but partially understood. ‘Thus, firm in hope and courage, he is 
again ready to commence to sow, to cultivate and to reap, bringing from 
the soil both beauty and bread, flowers and fruits for pleasure and sus- 
We can well spare a little time now in viewing the results of 
our work and making plans for the future. 


tenance, 
Year by year new societies 
are formed among gardeners and florists and fruit-growers, and farmers 
have their institutes to discuss and note the year’s progress in their pur- 
suits. A pleasant custom is springing up in rural communities and 
country villages, whereby neighborhood meetings or sozvees are held, at 
which are related the experiences in raising plants and flowers in the 
garden and in the window,—the failures as well as the successes are 
brought out. The products of the kitchen garden receive attention and 
the merits and demerits of the different varieties of vegetables are con- 
sidered. The new varieties of strawberries and other small fruits have 
their points noted whether good or bad, and the whole community is 
toned up horticulturally by these gatherings. In some cases the wild 
plants of the locality are the subjects of interest, and from such meetings 
many a mind becomes permanently interested in the study of botany, 
with most beneficial results. Again, the birds come in for a share of 


attention and lead to closer observations of the habits and lives of these 
interesting creatures. The insects, both injurious and beneficial, are 
talked about and the best methods are made known of keeping from such. 
depredators the useful and. ornamental plants. The dweller in the city 
who devotes himself to the subject of entomology or ornithology or bot- 
any, or any other of the natural sciences, must in most cases he satisfied 
with occasional trips into the country where he can carry on his. investi- 
gations, but the rural dweller is in daily contact with nature and has 
unchecked opportunities to note the natural occurrences as they happen 
from day to day. 


A mode of life thus close to nature is in the highest degree ennobling, 
and we can speak no better words to our friends than to encourage them 
in these meetings and societies. In starting such meetings in places 
where they have not been held it ‘is not necessary to have any formalities 
about it or to “hire a hall.”” Sociable gatherings in parlors and about 
firesides, and free conyersalions will lead to the most interesting results, _ 

















18 Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 











THE TIGRIDIAS. 

HE tigridias, or tiger flowers, as they are 
7 popularly known, are interesting bulbous 
rooted plants belonging to the natural order 
Tridaceze. 


The plants grow from twelve to eighteen 
inches in height, having simple stems and 
straight veined leaves. The flowers are saucer- 
shaped, from five to six inches broad, and 
although beautiful and showy are exceedingly 
fugacious, lasting in bright sunshine only a few 
hours, but in dull cloudy weather they remain in 
perfection all day. They open very early in 
the morning, but the transient nature of the 
bloom is recompensed by the great profusion in 
which the flowers are produced; a group of six 
or eight bulbs will never be without blooms dur- 
ing the summer season, and on account of the 
ease with which they can be cultivated, and the 
moderate price at which a supply can be ob- 
tained, a few groups of the different varieties 
should be found in every garden or mixed 
flower border. 

To grow the tigridias well, they should be 
given a well worked and rich soil, and the 
bulbs should be planted in groups of six or 
eight, keeping them a 
few inches apart. They 
do best when planted 
out about the first of 
May, then they will 
come up quickly, make 
their growth in the early 
part of the season and 
come into bloom about 
midsummer. In their 
native home they bloom 
during the rainy season. 

After the foliage has 
been destroyed by frost 
the bulbs should. be 
lifted, cleansed and put 
in bags or boxes and 
stored for the winter in 
any dry place where a 
temperature of from 45° 
to 50° is maintained. Mice 
are very fond of tigridia 
bulbs, so these pests must 
be guarded against. 

Propagation can be 
effected by seeds, which 
are freely produced, and 
as they vegetate readily 
and the young plants so 
obtained are of rapid growth, with liberal treat- 
ment flowering bulbs can soon be obtained. 
But offsets are very freely produced, and they 
furnish the most convenient means of increasing 
the bulbs. Good strong blooming bulbs can be 
purchased at very moderate rates, and the fol- 
lowing varieties are the most desirable and 
distinct : 


T. conchiflora is popularly known as the 
” and its flowers are of a beautiful 
otange and golden yellow spotted with dark 


crimson. 


«shell flower,’ 


T. payonia is commonly known as the tiger 
It is a native of Mexico, where it is 
called * ocolaxchitl.” 


flower. 
Its flowers are of a rich 
scarlet tinged and spotted with yellow. 





T.pavonia grandiflora, similar in all respects 
to the above except in the size of the flowers, 
which are much larger. The plant is also of a 
more robust growth. 

T. pavonia grandiflora alba is a very distinct 
and beautiful variety, with large ivory white 
flowers spotted with maroon and rosy lake in 
the center. It is of vigorous growth and a most 
profuse blooming plant. 

CHARLES E, PARNELL. 


Floral Park, N. Y. 





A CURIOUS FACT ABOUT 
FLOWERS. 


Singularly there has come before my notice 
of late some odd ways in which certain old- 

















TIGRIDIAS, 


fashioned seed flowers will reproduce them- 
selves after a total disappearance of many years. 
When I was a child I used to have delicate 
vines of the purple maurandya trained about an 
old portico in front, My mother was very fond 
of this flower, but as the years went on, it disap- 
peared completely from the list of home grown 
plants. The old portico was replaced by the 
more modern veranda,and years and years after, 


one summer we found certain sturdy small | 


maurandyas come up and trying to creep about 
its base. A little care and cultivation developed 
the fact that they were of the seeds of the orig- 
inal vines of childhood, dormant all these years 
until some strange freak of nature set them into 
active growth, 


A friend gave me a handful of portulacca 


seedlings and we planted them with delight, for — 
they were reminders of the half-forgotten flowers. 


of long ago. When they bloomed, however, I 
was sorry, that, though pretty, they were of 
fewer shades of color than those I used to have, 
when lo! going into another part of the garden 
one morning, what should I see, but the buds of 
two or three infant specimens of those very old 
portulaccas peeping at me from a border of 
thrift that I had planted last spring. JI am 
sure that I have had none at all of this plant 
for a matter of twenty years or more—and the 
odd happening set me to thinking, while there 
came into my head a bit of something I had 
read not so very long ago» 
which was this: An old man 
was digging a deep trench 
inanold garden. He threw 
up the soil from below so 
very carefully, that a lady in 
walking by, asked him why 
he did this, when he replied : 

«The master and I were 
talking some weeks ago about 
a certain curious little old- 
fashioned flower in my gar- 
den at the back of the lodge. 
He asked me if I could spare 








him a root of it. Itoldhim 
I could spare him anything 
he would like to have, but 
that I would gladly give him 
every flower in my garden, 
roots and all, if he would but 
let me dig three yards square 
in his garden at the old house 
and have all that came up of 
itself for a year.” 

“Perhaps you are not 
aware ma’am,”’ he- began 
again, and ceasing his labor 
stood up leaning, on the 
spade, which was nearly as 
high as himself, “that many 
of the seeds which fall upon 
the ground and do not grow, 
yet strange to tell, retain the 
power of growth. 
myself, but have not had op- 
portunity of testing the con- 
jecture, that such fall in their 
pods, or shells, and that 
before these are sufficiently 
decayed to allow the sun 
and moisture aud air to reach them, they have 
got covered up in the soil too deep for these 
same influences. They say fishes a long time 
bedded in ice will come to life again; I cannot 
tell about that, but it is well enough known 
that if you dig deep in any old garden, such as 
this, ancient, perhaps forgotten flowers will 
appear. The fashion has changed, they have 
been neglected or uprooted, but all this time 
their life is hid below.” 

This 
Faber.” 
some time resurrection of long forgotten and 


well-loved plants, It also explains how after * 
seeding a new lawn many weeds appear which. 


are wrongfully charged to the grass seed, 


I suspect © 


from George McDonald in “Paul 
It explains the simple mystery of the 
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ION OF THE EAR AND TAS- 
SEL IN THE INDIAN CORN. 


\ Dp: you ever take a stalk of Indian corn 

in hand and examine it carefully ? Al- 

the though So common- place, it has an interesting 
r to tell of its de velopment. m 

ae was not always as we see it now, soe 


ig, grass-like plant. It has changed, 
wrogressed, improved, under the tutorship of 

and long continued cultivation. — 

we take a stroll through a field of ripening 
corn we are apt to find, here and there, curious, 


“en 


abnormal specimens; sometimes a sucker, with 


-a more or less perfect ear of corn growing from 


nh. 


sheathes, with the blades still attached, may 
m a partial protective covering; sometimes, 
unted upon the tassel a crude ear will be 


3 found, in which the tassel (or staminate flowers) 


and the ears (or pistillate flowers) are curiously 
ermingled. The central or main stem of the 
assel may be developed into a small ear, and 
the surrounding portions into small spikes, bear- 


‘ing grains of corn, or pistillate flowers, at 


ahs 


the base, and staminate flowers towards 
the extremity. , 
; All these various abnormal forms furnish 7 
hints and clues which help us to read 
backward over the probable line of devel- 
opment which the Indian corn has taken 
to reach its present degree of differentia- 
_ Thebranch is always less developed 
an the main stem; we would, therefore, 


naturally look on the sucker for variations 


of a more or less ancestral nature, and 
looking upon the abnormal ears as rever- 
ons to former conditions, the whole story 
ems to unfold before us in an orderly, 


panoramic way. We can see the far-off 


ancestor of the corn, with branches spring- 


ing from the several nodes, and each 


anch crowned with both staminate and 
stillate flowers. There could have been 
husk,” or general covering, at that 


n these primitive branches became more 
oped, more and more numerous, and the 
nate flowers at the same time grew less 


duced. The central or main stem of the tas- 
1 borne by the primitive branch eventually 


branch itself was likewise undergoing 
anges. ‘The joints or nodes were shortening 
ming closer and closer together, and finally 


ee husk,’ ’ or general protective covering 
The blades being no longer 


~~ 


d portions of the husk arith the blades of 


: y length attached. Thisis Bees), true | 


top (fig. 1); it may be entirely exposed, or’ 





branches of the ancestral corn stalk, the tassel 
of the main stalk was also undergoing changes. 
Here natural selection likewise was perhaps the 
principal factor in bringing about the increased 
development of the staminate, and the elimina- 
tion of the pistillate flowers. Hence came about 
the differentiation of ear and tassel in the Indian 
corn, 

The elongation of the pistils (silk) is a nice 
illustration of adaptation. 
dition, it is very probable that each grain of 


In the primitive con- 


corn was furnished with a separate husk or en- 
velope, similar to that which we find on the 
“‘pod® corn.”” When, however, the shortening 
up of the branches furnished a general protective 
covering, these individual glumes or husks being 
no longer necessary, were dropped out. Their 
aborted remains are still attached to the cob, 


and are known in common parlance as the 
“ chaff.” 





~A CHRISTMAS GARDEN. 
OT a snow-shrouded space, where bleak 
winds whistle through bare branches, 
but a little plat of living green, bright with 


E 


ii vi 
J (Cf ; 


DIFFERENTIATION OF EAR AND TASSEL IN INDIAN CORN. 


sunshine and gay with flowers, on this, the 25th 
day of December. ; 

The ‘(rainy season” has fairly set in, it is 
late in Southern California, this year, and the 
verdure is taking on a newer tinge of green. 

The shower of the night before has beaten 
the more delicate blossoms low, but the saucy 
red geraniums blaze out brighter than ever, 
filling the whole place with color, and the last 
lingering chrysanthemums lift their tousled 
heads boldly. 

The soft breeze stirs the leaves of the tall 
eucalyptus, shakes the moisture from the broad 
leaves of the banana, and frolics among the 
palms until they are all a-quiver. 

A busy brown bee pauses to sip the sweets 
from a heliotrope, whose purple clusters frame 
my window, then darts away on further quest. 

The roses have not entirely disappeared; the 
snowy clusters of the prolific, La Marque make 
a brave showing on the south wall, and the 
Safrano displays afew creamy buds. Like the 
poor, the Safrano and the La Marque, “we have 
always with us;” they flourish around the 
humble cottage and stately mansion alike. 





A subtle fragrance that is not born of the 
roses, is wafted upon the breeze. Ah, here at 
the foot of the wall, peeping from a mat of 
are violets, blue and purple. These 
little ‘harbingers of spring”? have apparently 
lost their reckoning, but they are thrice wel- 
come at all seasons. 

Dividing my lawn from my neighbor’s is a 
hedge of calla lilies, bearing hundreds of snow 
How often, in another region, 
have I petted a plant through the long, cold 
winter, well rewarded if but a single bloom 
appeared. They might well be called the nuns. 
of the garden, these pure flowers, for what so 
spotless as they ? 


leaves, 


white blossoms. 


Here in a sunny corner wallflowers thrust up 
great spikes of velvety bloom. 

Along the driveway bushes of marguerites, 
“all a-growing and a-blowing,” form banks of 
verdure, starred with white and gold. 

Overhead the branches of the graceful, plume- 
like pepper trees meet, making a bower of 
shade. The pepper tree is perhaps the most 
beautiful of the many beautiful trees common 
to this semi-tropic clime, In delicate beauty of 

foliage it resembles the fronds of a fern; it 
has a wee blossom, and scarlet berries that 
are like jewels, strung all a-row. 

A superb specimen of the century plant 
occupies an angle close to the porch. 
The century plant generally blooms the 
tenth year, dying shortly after. 

As the sun sinks westward the air chills 
perceptibly. There is almost a suspicion 
of frost in the air, but it is seldom that that 
troublesome visitant enters the green val- 
ley. Over on the snow-capped mountains, 
forty miles away, King Winter reigns in 
earnest, but we fear him not. Here it is 

summer the whole year through, 
J. TORREY CONNOR. 
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THE MOLE—THE GARDENER’S 
ENEMY. 


One of the most annoying of living things 
to the cultivator is the mole. It roots and 
turns up the soil in every direction; but the scien- 
tific man tries to comfort the flower lover by as- 
suring him that the creatures are only after grubs 
and worms,which would destroy his plants at any 
rate. It is, however, coming to be acknowl- 
edged as a fact that nearly all creatures will eat 
either animal or vegetable food as it suits them. 
Among birds, it is believed, there are not a 
dozen in America that live exclusively on anie 
mal food, and it is probable that even this dozen 
would readily change their habits if the proper 
amount of animal food was not forthcoming, 

In relation to the mole it is stated thata lady — 
in Oregon, a Miss Talbot, arose in her place in 
meeting and protested against the assertion ol 
the Professor that the mole lived on animal 
food alone; she was, however, talked down; 
but determined that she would not remain in the 
class of ignoramuses, she therefore caught one, 
caged it and gave it nothing whatever to eat but 
vegetable food, and when the convention met 
next year she produced her pet mole before the 
Professor, fat and hearty for all its exclusively 
vegetable diet. Miss Talbot states that she 
found her mole especially fond of peas.—AZee- | 
han’s Monthly for November. 








CONVOLVULUS TRICOLOR. | 


E CANNOT better present this fine | 
W engraving of the Dwarf Morning Glory | 
to our readers than in connection with the fol- 
lowing description by Breck in his Book of 
Flowers: 

This is Convolvulus minor of the catalogues ; 
a native of Spain and Portugal; the flowers 
are often pure white, but sometimes variegated 
with blue and yellow, or blue and white; the 
most beautiful kind is a bright blue, fading by 
delicate gradations to a pure white in the center. 
It resembles the blue atmosphere, relieved by 


fleecy clouds on a fine summer day. 
“ When on high 
Through clouds of fleecy white, laughs the cerulean 
sky.”’ 
Nor is the form of this flower less beautiful than 
the color, either when spread out in full beauty 





to the mid-day sun, or when, at the approach of 
night, it closes its blue eye to sleep. The plant 
spreads out much in every direction from the 
centre, so that a bed of them, with the plants 
two feet distant from each other, will interlock, 
It is not exceeded in elegance by any plant 
when profusely covered with its flowers, which 
continue open all day, if pleasant, but shut in 





case of rain. . 
The plants are as easily raised from seeds as+ 
are those of the common morning glory, 


+P 


i A CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
OU would naturally suppose from what you 
read of the culture of chrysanthemums 








that with a pot or two of them on your mind 
your time would be fully occupied in attending 
to their wants, real and imaginary—pinching, 
disbudding, shifting, manuring with soot, nitrate, 
guano—read any article on the subject for the 
rest of it, Last spring a mail package brought 











DWARF CONVOLVULUS. 


a little Judge Hoitt chrysanthemum as an extra, 


I never had cultivated ’mums, and didn’t care. 


much for it—thought it wouldn’t amount to 
much, A seed-box two feet across had six 
inches or so of manure dirt and I set it out in it. 
It was somewhat tall, evidently coming from a 
greenhouse, so I cut off the top of it and stuck 
the cutting beside its parent, and now I am not 
The stood 


out doors all summer getting a douse of soap- 


certain which is which, box 
suds from the weekly wash or a supply of clean 
water now and then as most convenient, and as 
it grew tall was staked up, this being the whole 
process. When cold nights came it was moved 
into the house and now stands close to a win- 
dow. It is almost four feet high, and today 
(Noy. roth) it has ninety flowers, more than 
filling the width of the window with its great 
clusters of pink-and-white blooms, besides a 
number of buds; a beautiful plant, at least in 
my eyes. Left to myself I never should have 
ordered a chrysanthemum, and when one was 
sent my expectations were slight indeed. Now 
I have found that ’mum literature is pure fudge ; 
you, or at least I, can grow good flowers, good 
enough at any rate, as easily as I can raise 


cabbages. E. S. GILBERT. 





DR. HOLMES’ THOROUGHNESS. 

As an editor, I am enraged by nothing so 
much, or with so good cause, as by notes, some- 
times from near and intimate correspondents, 
who say they have “dashed off something” 
which they have sent tome without revision; or 
who say that the thing “would have been bet- 
ter” if they had kept it by them. Pray, why 
did they not keep it by them? Who asked 
them to dash it off and send it to us without 


revision? Has the public no rights, and has 



























































theeditor norights? I obtrude this observation 
here for the sake of saying to young people - 
that they must not be deceived by the apparent 
ease and freshness, and if you please slap-dash 
of Dr. Holmes’ lighter papers, or by the abso- 
lute fluency with which his verses run, He 
never insulted anybody by sending slap-dash 
work to the press, and thatis one reason—as I- 
believe Horace said before me—why you and 
Talways like to read what he did send to the 
press. 
left out, and nobody ever read anything of his 
for which he had not done the best he could do 
before he submitted it for publication. He had 
a great advantage in that he was hardly ever 
In that freedom he was not sum- 


Nobody knows what good things he has 


an editor. 
moned to write at a moment’s notice, and he 
was not compelled to print work with which he 
was not satisfied. On the oftrer hand, if a duty 
was to be done, he did it. If a ballad was to 
be written for the old South Meeting-House, he 
wrote it. But he took his time for writing it, 
and he did not say it was finished before it was 
finished. That is the reason why his work will 
stand.—fyrom a character sketch of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, by Edward Everett Hale, in the 
November Review.of Reviews. 





MULCHING STRAWBERRIES.—The American 
Agriculturist recommends cornstalks cut to one 
or one and a half inches for mulching straw- 
berry plants. ‘These small pieces of stalk may _ 
be placed closely around the plants by the use 
of a common field rake, whereas with straw, hay . 
or uncut stalks the covering must be done by — 
hand, which is a tedious operation. After 
fruiting the cut stalks can be readily hoed in the 
soil about the plants, which is not the case with — 
straw or long stuff. Soe : 
























THE SALAD BED. 
.RLY in spring, as early goes in different 
‘sections of the country, a well drained, 
y enriched, thoroughly pulverized bed ought 


ntly forced, ready for the table in abundant 
supp ly for the family at a time when the system 
mands a change of diet. 
Ea ly planting of mustard, radishes, lettuce 
pepper grass in the Southern States means 
me after the New Year. Further North, 
urse, that is too early; when the plantsare 
“use on Southern tables planting time will 
obably be just beginning higher up, where the 
d snow lies so long on the ground. On the 
nny side of a garden paling that has a solid 
board, or of a wall or house, is desirable 
for the location of these beds, as uniform protec- 
mn is thus afforded. 
Mustard, black and white, is generally planted, 
rut the new Chinese, with broad smooth leaves, 
decidedly the best to raise; at the same time 
he others need not be discarded. It all has 
the same flavor and all alike wholesome. Mus- 
tard for culinary salad, and lettuce and cress or 
epper grass for the nice, refreshing raw salad, 
: with radishes for relish, can be easily brought to 
perfection in these beds, which ought to be rich 

-* enough to furnish a good bottom heat. 
_ Vick’s Early Globe is my favorite radish; it 
~ comes as early as the ever-popular French 
sreakfast. For lettuce I prefer such as the 





















_* VICK’S EARLY GLOBE RADISH. 

j crisp. Cabbage, early and late, can be 

1 these beds, more thickly than the salads 

e to grow and mature where planted. 
e plants can be drawn out as needed and 

ited where they are to grow through the 

iF on se i ; 

. ds and cold-frames are resorted to for 





in these beds. And when the trees 











, the grass dry and dead, and the 
ind bare and brown, the fresh, green, crisp, 
egetables growing ahead are just beau- 
: ace It: energizes a person, and 
s if we ought to give nati 


ate 


yee eee in 
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hand in unfolding the good things of the season. 
T have not referred to Spinach, because that is 
generally sown in autumn; but it is an indis- 
pensible early vegetable, and should it not have 
been planted previously, a very good plan is to 
sow it when mustard, ef a/.,is planted. Like 
the Widow Bedott about pickles, I am a great 
favorite of early salads in the beginning of the 





EARLY CURLED SIMPSON LETTUCE. 


Mustard boiled with nice cured bacon, 
spinach boiled and dressed with butter and eggs, 
lettuce, cress and onions, with good sharp vine- 
gar as the first ingredient of a mayonaise sauce, 
is refreshing and wholesome and costs but little 


spring. 


time or expense. 


Mrs. G. T. D. 
Lass Christian, Miss, - 





FROM BURROUGH’S ‘“ RIVERBY.”’ 

Certain flowers one makes special expeditions 
for every season. They are limited in their 
range, and must generally be sought for in par- 
ticular haunts. How many excursions to the 
woods does the delicious trailing arbutus give 
rise to! How can one let the spring go by 
without gathering it himself where it hides in 
the moss! There are arbutus days in one’s cal- 
endar, days when the trailing flowers fairly calls 
him to the woods. 

One day, about ten miles from one of our 
Hudson River cities, there got into the train six 
young women loaded down with vast sheaves 
and bundles of trailing arbutus. Each one of 
them had enough for forty. They had appar- 
ently made a clean sweep of the woods. It was 
a pretty sight—the pink and white of the girls 
and the pink and white of the flowers! And 
the car too was suddenly filled with perfume,— 
the breath of spring loaded the air, but I thought 
it a pity to ravish the woods in that way. The 
next party was probably equally greedy, and 
because a handful was desirable, thought an 
armful proportionately so; till, by and by, the 
flower will be driven from those woods. 

The wild creatures are human—with a differ- 
ence, a wide difference. They have the keenest 
powers of perception; what observers they are! 
How quickly they take a hint! But they have 
little or no powers of reflection, The crows do 
not meet in parliaments and caucuses, as has 
been fancied, and try offenders, and discuss the 
tariff, or consider ways and means. They are 
gregarious and social and probably in the fall 
have something like a reunion of the tribe. At 
least their vast assemblages upon the hills at 
this season have a decidedly festive appearance. 

xX % 

Everyone has obsérved how, after he has 
made the acquaintance of a new word, that 
word is perpetually turning up in his reading, as 
if it had suddenly become the fashion. When 
you have a thing in mind, it is not long till you 
have it in hand, Torrey and Drummond, the 
botanists were one day walking in the woods 
near West Point. “Ihave never yet found so- 
and-so,” said Drummond, naming arare kind of 
moss. ‘Find it anywhere,” said Torrey, and 
stooped and picked it up attheir feet. Thoreau 
could pick up arrowheads with the same ease. 
I may say of myself, without vanity, that I see 
birds with like ease. It is no effort,—I cannot 
help it. 

xX % os 

The scientific habit of mind leads a man to 
take into account all possible sources of error in 
such observations, the senses are so easily de- 





a1 


ceived, People of undoubted veracity tell you 
of the strange things they have seen. But if 
you question them closely, you are pretty sure to 
find some flaw in the observation, or some link 
of evidence wanting. We are so apt to jump to 
conclusions; we take one or two steps in fol- 
lowing up the evidence, and then leap to the 
result that seems to be indicated. If you find a 
trout in the milk you may be justified in jumping 
to a conclusion not flattering to your milkman, 
but if you find angleworms in the barrel of rain- 
water after a shower, you are not to conclude 
that therefore they rained down, as many people 
think they do. Or if after a shower in summer 
you find the ground swarming with little toads, 
you are not to infer that the shower brought 
them down. I have frequently seen large num- 
bers of little toads hopping about. after a shower 
but only in particular localities. Upon a small, 
gravelly hill in the highway along which I was 
in the habit of walking Ihave seen them several 
seasons, but in no other place upon that road. 
Just why they come out on such occasions is a 
qpestion; probably to get their jackets wet. 
There was a pond and marshy ground not far 
off where they doubtless hatched. 








Cherry Pectoral 


SAVED HIS LIFE 


So says Mr. T. M. Reed, a highly- 
respected Merchant of Mid- 
dletown, Ill., of a Young 
Vian who was supposed 
to be in Consumption. 


“One of my customers, some 
oe ago, had a son who had all 
he symptoms of consumption. 
The usual medicines afforded him 
no relief, and he steadily failed 
until he was unable to leave his 
bed. His mother applied to me 
for some remedy and I recom- 
mended Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
The young man took it according 
to directions, and soon began to 
Improve until he became well 
and strong.”’—T. M, REED, Mid- 
dletown, Ill. 


“Some time ago, I caught a 
severe cold, my throat and lungs 
were badly inflamed, and I hada 
terrible cough. It was supposed 
that I was a victim of consump- 
tion, and my friends had little 
hope of recovery. ButI bought a 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
took it, and was entirely cured. 
No doubt, it saved my- life.’— 
I. JoNEs, Emerts Cove, Tenn. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Received Highest Awards 
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" In this department we shall be pleased to answer any 
questions relating to Flowers, Vegetables and Plants, or 
to publish the experiences of our readers. JAMES VICK 


OX. 








A Satisfactory Garden. 

I read with pleasure the report of Mrs. W. A. K. 
eutitled “‘In my Garden,’ in the October number of 
Vicx’s MaGazineE. I wish the writer could have 
given a call at N—— in the latter part of summer and 
visited a place on Adams Street, where she could not 
have resisted standing still to look at my little flower 
garden. Iam sure she would have said, as did the 
interested observer to whom she alluded, “‘ They (the 
flowers) were so dazzlingly beautiful that it made me 
dizzy to look at them.”’ I had a selection of zinnias, 
marigolds, balsams, fuchsias, nasturtiums, a few roses 
and carnations, planted in good form, and there was 
not a single plant which did not give full satisfaction 
from June till King Frost came to rule. Fs. 

New York. 


Begonia Ailing. 
What can I do for my begonia? It is a mere skel- 
eton and I am afraid it will die. Please inform me 


whatI can do for it, asit has been sonice all summer. 
evar QUIS) IV. Ys A. E, 


Is this a tuberous or fibrous rooted begonia? 
We are not informed. If the latter, it should 
rest until spring, leaving it in the pot and giving 
it a moderately warm place, and keep dry. If 
a fibrous-rooted plant let it rest until after the 
holidays and then re-pot in good, fresh soil and 
give a warm place and water cautiously until it 
is well started again. 


A Chrysanthemum Inquiry. 

Of the three chrysanthemums which you sent me 
last spring, Lillian B. Bird and H. E. Widener are 
doing splendidly; Miss Annie Manda only grew 
about one foot high, with three little branches on, but 
did notdevelop. They did not change insize and ap- 
pearance for the lasttwo months. Itis fullof suckers. 
If I cut off a lot another lot will come. Please let me 
know through the Magazine. J. H.W. 

Troy, N. XY. 

This plant, on some account has become 
stunted, and the probability is that it has at 
times suffered for want of water. 
be done now but to raise some new plants from 


In this way try it again another 


Nothing can 


the suckers. 
year. It is a great injury to chrysanthemums 
to allow them to get dry, or even to flag or wilt. 
Nor should the pots be placed where the sun 
falls full upon them, thus drying the roots; on 
the other hand they should be sunk in the 
ground, or what is better, in a bed of coal ashes 


where worms will not work, ‘There may be 


some other cause for the trouble than the one 
here supposed, 


Easter Lilies. 

I thought I would write and ask you about my 
Easter lilies. Last year I got three and they did 
finely. I had fifteen large, perfect blooms, This year 
I did the same with them as last year and sunk the 
pots in the same place on the north side of a rose 
bush. One week ago today (November roth) I took 
them up and put them down cellar until yesterday. 
Today I looked at them and two of the four have not 
started at all, but have commenced to rot on the out- 
side, but appear to be sound in the center; one of the 
others had rooted a little and both had started, but I 
broke the shortest sprout off the one (about an inch), 
now willit bloom? Thetwothat had started I left 
up, the others I put down on the cellar bottom, and 
covered them up tight, first with paper, then a board. 
Is that the best way to do? Mrs. A.C. S, 

Adrian, Mich, 


The only sure way to secure blooms of the 
Easter or Bermuda Lily is to procure new, 
strong bulbs each season, Occasionally some 
one is able to bloom them the second year, but 
as a rule they are enfeebled after the first season 


and cannot be relied upon. If any of our readers 








have any great success in getting these bulbs to 
bloom more than once we should be pleased to 
have them give us an account of it for publica- 
tion. 


My House Plants. 

I suppose I am what might be called a flower crank. 
I have all our sunny windows, upstairs and down, 
filled with plants. There are one hundred and twen- 
ty-five plants in all, besides forty pots of bulbs set 
away in the cellar to root. Of course I have geran- 
iums, lots of them, one would feel lost without these 
old standbys. I have ten varieties of begonias, but if 
I could have but one it should be the peerless 
rubra—summer and winter itis always in bloom. I 
have nineteen primroses which I raised from the 
seed ; it was my first attempt and I feel quite proud 
of them, they are such strong, healthy plants. Our 
callas grow thriftily, but I have never succeeded in 
getting the black calla to blossom; I give it the same 
treatment that I give white ones; perhaps it requires 
a different treatment. Our bay window is curtained 
with vines—on one side is German ivy, on the other 
isa fern vine. The plant that is most admired is the 
artillery plant; its foliage is as delicate as a fern, 
Let me recommend all lovers of flowers to get an 
artillery plant, for it isindeed a thing of beauty. Of 
ever-bloomers we have Begonia Vernon, Impatiens 
Sultani, and Vinca rosea; the last has never been 
without blooms since we have had it. What shall I 
say of the carnations, fuchsias, lantanas, abutilons, 
jasmines and the other plants which I have no room 
to mention? They are all lovely and deserve special 
mention ; perhaps some other time I may write more 
in particular of them. Ele eeele 

Wyoming, Towa. 

Let the black calla dry off now, but keep it 
in the pot in a warm place, and start it again in 
March. 


Our Young Men. 

Our population is drifting into our cities and towns 
instead of making littlehomes. Our young men want 
to work for wages, then come and settle down in our 
saloons and dens of viceandcrime. Sotens of thous- 
ands of our noblest sons are disqualified for practical 
life. Our schools have kept the subject of living in 
the dark for a hundred years, and now we learn that 
science alone, without knowing how to live, is worth- 
less. What we need to develop the land is men. 

San Diego, Cal. HA: 

We fear our friend is becoming a pessimist, 
and perhaps he has some peculiar trial that 
induces his present state of mind. Young men 
cannot be blamed if they want to work for 
wages, and probably it 1s better for the 
most of them that they should doso. But 
it is a mistake that more of them are going 
wrong now than formerly. If it were so 
we might all despair, for never were there 
more agencies for good to youth than now. 
But it is not so. A larger percentage of 
youth are now developing noble lives than 
Noris there 


more dissipation now than formerly; on 


ever before in civilized lands. 


the contrary, it is quite the reverse. ‘The 
hope of humanity grows brighter, genera- 
tion by generation, age after age. 





Pansies from Seeds. 

What is the best time to sow pansy seed, and 
how shall I do it to succeed? I have sowed 
pansy seeds several springs with only moderate 
results and I am not satisfied, for I do not get 
many plants, nor do these growand give methe 
flowers as I would like to see them, and as I 
have seen them ina fewplaces. Iwouldlike to 
know just what to-do. Mrs. J. H. 

Harrisburg, Pa, 

Pansy seeds are often sowed too late in 
the spring to do well. If one waits until 
April or later to start them, they should 
have a nice little bed prepared where they 
can be protected from winds and heavy 
rains. They should be carefully watered 
daily, and as summer comes on they will 
need to be shaded during the hottest hours 
of the day. In such way the plants can be 
brought on vigorously. But if one has a 
good window at which the heat will not 
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exceed 60° and for the most time be about 50°, 
then we would say sow the seeds any time in — 
December, January or February, the earlier the 
better. Sow the seeds ina pot or flatboxand 
cover with a pane of glass until they germinate, 
but remove it soon after for fear of too much — 
moisture. Give air as occasion affords, keep to 
the light. Early in spring transplant to the 
open border. Seeds can also be sowed success-— 

fully the last of August or in September. 


Amaryllis—Zephyranthes—Cooperia. 
Will you please answer a few questions. Last 
spring I bought a fine bulb of Amaryllis Empress of — 
India. I potted it in garden soil mixed with soil 
from the fence corners in the woods, This soil from 
the woods has about one-fourth of sand in it. I used 
no fertilizer at all. The bulb grew finely all summer, 
but did not blossom at all. It had six fine large 
leaves, the largest one two feet or more in length and 
two inches wide. It did not show any signs of dying 
off and so I have withheld water until all the leaves 
are yellow, except two. It isin asix-inch potand the 
pot is full of fine healthy roots. What shall I do 
with it?) Where shall I keep it through the winter? 
If it is to be put in the cellar shall I water it at all? 
Ihavealso an Amaryllis Treatize, and another kind, 
perhaps Johnsonii, and Zephyranthes candida and 
rosea and Cooperia Drummondil, all of which have 
done precisely as the Empress of India did. What 
is the proper treatment for them? Are there any 
plants of the amarylliswhich are evergreen and what 
are their names? Please enlighten me a little on 
these subjects. Mrs. M. A.C. 
Granville, Il. 
The amaryllis bulbs should be kept secure 
from frost and be allowed enough water to 
prevent the soil drying out. They should not- 
be disturbed in their pots. By the latter end of 
January they can be given a warm place and® 
more water and they will start a new growth, 
and as the pots are now full of roots they will 
probably bloom in due time. Before starting 
them some of the top soil can be removed and 
a dressing of fresh, rich soil be given. The 
Zephyranthes can be kept dry until the last of 
March or first of April and then repotted. The 
species of amaryllis are evergreen to the extent 
that they retain their roots, not drying and losing 
them like hyacinths and tulips, and with proper 
treatment when all the conditions are favorable, 
such as a house constructed and managed to 
suit their wants, they may hold their foliage 
green nearly the year round, but ordinarily 
this is not to be expected, nor is it desirable, 
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Was sore afraid 
| That her mistress would let ber og, 
Thouph-hard she worked, : 
And never shirked\, : 
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“Now all is brit, 
Her heart is light, 
For she’s found Sones es ace meri 
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CONCERNING NEBRASKA. 
‘a E result of the past disastrous season has 
es been to depopulate large districts in the 
mm part of Nebraska. To those that 
y must come the discouragement of hard 


ustry, and past computing will be the anxiety 
f the long wait which must ensue before the 


fresh impetus shall come to depressed busi- 

s throughout the state, 
He must endure, with what of patience he 
y, the sight of the beautiful orchards, which 
own hands have planted, utterly destroyed ; 
s fine lawn, the work and pride of years, bare 
D [unsightly; his favorite shrubs lifeless and 
dead ; and beginning anew without the encour- 
gement of a single shower to aid his efforts, 
chibit such faith and perseverance as must 
ely insure final success, unless the country 
all entirely fail all the fine promises of former 


of poverty, to realize the destitution, the barren- 
ness, the real privation and suffering which must 


No food for cattle, horses, hogs and sheep, so 
_ these must be disposed of at great sacrifice. This 


gage falls due thisautumn. Taxes must be paid, 
30 there will be a shortage of means for food and 
- {uel and comfortable clothes, in a climate where, 
if anywhere, these are all sadly needed. 


With no vegetables stored in the cellars, no 
fruit put away against the winter’s need, no fat- 
_tened beef or pork ready for the market or the 
winter’s storing, no wood, no coal, and even 
this year no cobs (the poor man’s stand-by for 
el), no towering stacks nor bursting bins, the 
pect is indeed hard for many a family here 

the West who had hoped much of this year’s 

nan, to put them“ even with the world,” and 


already endured much hardship in the fond hope 


inning a home. 


Bak Pe ciere recognize how 
nuch can be saved by using 


Op nd their superiority to all 
rs. One ten-cent pack- 
saves the cost of a new 
own, for it makes an old 
like new. Diamond 
S come in more than 
colors, for dyeing 
cotton, silk or feath- 

They are easy to use and ae sun 

soapsuds will make the color fade. 

d everywhere. Direction Book and 

Re les of dyed cloth sent free. 
: : Bislidston, Vis 


Pioneering at the West is at the best weary 
work, rendered doubly hard here by this unpre- 
cedented year of disaster; a second of like failure 
would leave this country again in reality what it 
was once denominated on our maps, a * Great 
American Desert.” 

It is utterly disheartening to Ceatoat iste the 
toil, the waiting, and the hardships which must 
come before this country shall again be, under 
most favorable circumstances, what it was pre- 
vious to this year, this fatal year, of 1894; and 
it speaks volumes for the nerve, the pluck, the 
resolution, the faith in Infinite Goodness and 
Power, and confidence in the resources of the 
country, of the farmers, that so many can be 
found facing bravely, even cheerfully and calmly, 
the conditions as they exist among us on the 
threshold of the dreary winter coming. 

Under such circumstances household ties will 
become doubly close and dear. Blessed be every 
bit of brightness that comes to cheer the home. 
Blessed every crumb of comfort that finds an 
entrance there. Many a bay window will be 
empty this winter which aforetime blossomed in 
beauty. Many a family will be huddled until 
spring in the kitchen, who before enjoyed the 
free range of a whole warm house, Vet amid 
privations there will be home love and home 
cheer; and poor indeed will be the little Dane 
hovel or Russian shanty that shall not have its 
blooming geranium (often the only bit of beauty 
in the whole environment) to brighten the house 
and cheer the passer-by, 

How can this be accomplished? In the evo- 
luted invention which necessity teaches, the 
flower loving housewife will have her padded 
papered box into which she can slip her precious 


plant at night, and though it is safe to grow 


not so very large, it will be known and loved 
and cherished by the children and missed like 
one of the family should an untimely frost cut it 
off in the midst of its cheerful career; . and see- 
ing the care and attention bestowed upon it 
many a man will be led to exclaim before spring 
as does a good Lancashire neighbor of mine, 
with indescribable accent and unction: “ T can’t 
contrive heow a woman can manage to take so 
mooch comfort aout uv a leetle green thing.” 


We shall have, too, at Christmas and Easter, 
“though they come up through much tribula- 
tion,’”’ our decorated churches and flower-decked 
homes, for nowhere “under the canopy’’ are 
these more prized than here in the “ windy 
West” where they are so next to impossible to 
obtain; and in the absence of flowers in quan- 
tity, simple materials are oftentimes used with 
novel and highly decorative effect. 


So, though straightened in circumstances, we 
are hot utterly comfortless after all the discour- 
agements, as says my English’friend, « Ah! but 
Nebraska would be a great state if but a leetle 
more rain fell!’”? The “leetle” she lacks, how- 
ever, is the dividing line between success and 
failure, too narrow to be trusted with safety, so, 
urged by necessity, we may yet learn the bene- 
fits and reap the abundant harvests which irri- 
gation shall insure us. In the meantime we 
aide in the faith of such surplusage of crops 
next year as shall atone for the shortage of this, 


Dart FAIRTHORNE, 


A THOUGHTFUL PROVISO. 

A small New-Yorker had been having a day 
of unmitigated outrageousness, such as all chil- 
dren who do not die young are likely to have at 
times; and when he was ready for bed his 
mother said to him: 

‘When you say your prayers Georgie, ask 
God to make you a better boy. Vou have been 
very naughty today.” 

The youngster then put up his petitions in the 
usual form, and then, before closing with Amen, 
he added: 

‘‘And please, God, make me a good boy.” 
He paused a second, and then, to the utter con- 
sternation of his mother-concluded with unabated 
gravity, “ Nevertheless, not my will, O Lord, 
but thine be done!” —Providence Fournal. 


EW CANTATAS 
PERETTAs 


“REVOLT OF THE TOYS.” 


H. W. Harr. The most original and amusing Christ- 
mas Cantata of the season, Solos and choruses. Bright, 
easy music. 


20 cents. Per doz. $1.80, not postpaid. 
“THE KING OF PEACE.” 


Rosaset,. A new Christmas service for Sunday Schools. 
Hymns, carols, recitations, etc. 


Scents. $4.00 per 100, not postpaid. 
“CAUGHT NAPPING.” 


L.R. Lewis. Asparkling juvenile operetta for Christ- 
mas. Brimful of pretty music and good dialogues. 


30 cents. Per doz. $3.00, not postpaid. 
“Christmas at the Kerchiefs.” 


L. R. and Mrs. A.G, Lewis. A musical dialogue for 
use at Christmas tree festivals. Songs and dialogues. 


20 cents. Per doz. $1.80, not postpaid. 
*‘ Wonderful Christmas Tree.’’ 


J. C. Jounson. A brilliant cantata, filled with pleas- 
ant excitement from beginning to end. 


‘40 cents. Per doz. $3.60, not postpaid. 
“Tables Turned, or A Christmas for 
Santa Claus.” 


Misses Emerson & Brown. A melodious, amusing 
cantata for children. Bright music and dialogue. 


30 cents. Per doz. $3.00, not postpaid. 
“CALLIE’S CHRISTMAS.” 


Marsre & Hopncrs. Easy and charming operetta for 
children. One male and six female characters, 


Paper 50 cents; Cloth 60 cents. Per Gore nee poy 
paid, Paper $4.56; Cloth $5.4 


ee CHRISTMAS none 7 
Gabe. Short cantata for alto, solo and chorus. 
35 cents. Per doz. $3.12, not postpaid. 
“CHRISTMAS GIFT.” 
Rosaset. Pleasing cantata for children. 
45 cents. Per doz. $1.44, not postpaid. 
‘GOOD TIDINGS.” 

Rosaset. For Sunday Schools and juvenile classes. 
25 cents. Per doz. $2.40, not postpaid. 
“MARY’S STOCKING.” 
SHoGrREN. [Illustrating Christmas Eve in Sweden. 
20 cents. Per doz. $1.80, not postpaid. 
“MESSAGE OF CHRISTMAS.” 
Towne. Cantata with solos, duets, quartets, choruses. 

80 cents. Per doz. $3.00, not postpaid. 


Single copies sent postpaid on receipt of price, 
Send for descriptive circulars of all kinds of Canta- 
tas and Operetias. 


Oliver Ditson Company 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. — 
C, H, DITSON & CO., N, Y.. J, E. DITSON & CO., Phila. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y., DECEMBER, 1894. 


Entered in the Post Office at Rochester as ‘* second- 
class’”’ matter. 


Vick’s Monthly Magazine ts published at the fol- 
lowing rates, either for old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 

One copy one year, in advance, Fifty Cents. 

One copy twenty-seven months (two and one-fourth 
years), full payment in advance, One Dollar, 

A Club of Five or more copies, sent at one time, at go 
cents each, without premiums. Neighbors can join 
in this plan. 

Free Coptes.—One free copy additional will be ai- 
lowed to each club of ten (in addition to all other 
premiums and offers), if spoken of at the time the 
club ts sent. 

Ali contributions and subscriptions should be sent to 
Vick Publishing Co., at Rochester, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 

$7.25 per agate line per month ; $1.18 for 3 months, 
or 200 lines; $1.12 for six months, or goo lines; $1.06 
for g months, or 600 lines; $1.00 for I year, or I000 
dines. One line extra charged for less than five. 
AG All communications in regard to advertising to 
Vick Publishing Co., New York office, 38 Tintes 

Building, H. P. Hubbard, Manager. 


Average monthly circulation 1893, 200,000. 





Horticultural Meeting. 

The fortieth annual meeting of the Western 
New York Horticultural Society will be held in 
Rochester, commencing on Wednesday, January 
23, 1895. This meeting is expected to be one 
of great interest, and fruit-growers, especially, 
should be present from all quarters, The fact 
is that the great obstacles to successful fruit- 
growing are being gradually overcome, and at 
this meeting, as at those of previous years, much 
will be brought out that will be of practical ben- 
Fruit-growers, come 
and bring your neighbors along! Will it pay? 
Yes, and that handsomely. Do not neglect the 
opportunity. Some of the most noted fruit- 
growers, not only of this State, but of adjoining 
States, east, west and south, and of Canada, will 
be present, as well as some of the ablest scien- 


tists of the country. 
( aay 


Century Magazine. 

The Century for November is a grand num- 
ber, and contains among other good things the 
opening chapter of the new “Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte,” by Professor William M. Sloane, of 
Princeton College. This history of Napoleon 
promises to be of the highest value, containing 
information from sources neyer before explored. 
The article will be fully and beautifully illus- 
srated. 


efit to workers in this line. 


— 


Experiment Station Work on Long 
Island. 


Some of the results of the work on Long 
Island under the direction of the State Experi- 
ment Station are already published in the fol: 
lowing bulletins: No. 74—Observations on the 
Application of Insceticides and Fungicides; 
No. 75, 1.—Insects Injurious to Squash, Melon 
and Cucumber Vines; II1—The Asparagus 
Beetle. These bulletins are for free distribution 

and we urge those of our readers who are not 








now receiving the bulletins of this station, to 
send their address to the director, Dr. Peter 
Collier, Geneva, N. Y., asking to have their 
names placed on the bulletin list. 
eA eee 
The Book of the Fair. 

As the numbers of this work appear from 
time to time they make evident the truthfulness 
of the claim that this is the most complete his- 
tory of the Columbian Exposition, both in its 
It will stand the test of 
time and remain the authentic account of the 


text and illustrations, 


great fair, which will always be regarded as the 
standard. The illustrations in Part 16, which 
has recently been issued, are for the most part of 
domestic animals, horses, cattle and sheep, and 
The twentieth 
chapter commences the subjects of anthropology 
and ethnology, with engravings of scenes and 


objects in that department. 
——— 


A Nickel Plated Road. 
Are the rails and engines all nickel plated ? 


are beautiful beyond criticism. 


is asked, time and again, by parties who are 
contemplating a trip west over this now famous 
If not, where did it get its 
name of Nickel Plate? That is the question 1 
Where did itgetitsname? It has justly earned 


and popular route. 


its great popularity by reason of its smooth 
road-bed, elegant equipment, superb dining-cars, 
fast time, and above all by its giving to the pub- 
lic the Jowest rates of any first-class line between 
the East and West. 
sions are of frequent occurrence, and every 
attention is shown its patrons for their comfort 


Popular low rate excur- 


and pleasure. Through palace sleeping cars are 
run between Boston, New York and Chicago, 
over the Fitchburg, West Shore, and Nickel 
Plate Roads. All information as to Jow rates; 
through sleeping cars, etc., may be obtained of 
your nearest ticket agent, or by addressing F. J. 
Moore, Gen’l Agent, Nickel Plate Road, 23 


Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Se 
Book Notices. 


OUR JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD. By 
Francis E. Clark, D..D. With Glimpses of Far-off 
Lands as seen through a Woman’s Eyes, by Mrs. 
Harriet E. Clark. A.D. Worthington & Co., Pub- 
lishers, Hartford, Conn. 


This is a large octavo volume handsomely 
printed and beautifully and profusely illustrated, 
giving, as properly expressed in its title, 
“ glimpses”’ of life in many countries about the 
world, In fact it brings the remote countries 
and people very near to you, and is exceedingly 
interesting and instructive, | 


“NATURE AND WILD LIFE. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Publishers, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., haye recently issued three volumes 
by interesting writers which treat in a popular 
way such subjects as the habits of birds, small 
game, fish, trees, plants, flowers and other ob- 
jects of nature. 

That most genial and happy writer on such 
themes, John Burroughs, gives us “ Riverby,” 
so-called from the name of his place on the 
Hudson. Some selections elsewhere in this 
issue, to which readers are referred, give a sam- 
ple of the style of the volume. 

«From Blomidon to Smoky,” is the titleSof 
the yolume by Frauk Bolles. It is an account 
of his observations in Nova Scotia during several 


seasons, and relates mostly to bird life, Many — 
of these records are of high scientific value and 
all are charmingly produced, ae 
The third volume of the kind is “A Florida — 
Sketch Book,” by Bradford Torrey, and in this — 
birds and Cherokee roses and plants and flowers — 
of numberless species, and feathered 'songsters — 
and wild fowls, are mentioned, described, or 
commented on in a most discriminating, pleas- 
ant and edifying manner, All three of these ee 
books are entertaining and suggestive to students a 
of nature and valuable for reference. . 


THE BIGGLE BERRY BOOK. ; 
This is number two of the Biggle Farm Li-— 
brary, and is a condensed treatise by Jacob 
Biggle on the culture of berries. It has some 
eighteen pages of colored fruits and numerous 
engravings. The text is excellent and it can 
be recommended as a reliable guide to berry- 
Published by Wilmer Atkinson & 


Philadelphia, Pa, 
es 

ADVANCE sheets of the “‘ Report of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture,” for 1894, have been re- 
ceived. The Secretary in this, as in his last 
report, opposes the practice of the free distribu- 
tion of seeds by the government. ‘ Education- 
ally,” he says, “that sum of money (the $160,000 
now spent for seeds) might be made of infinite 
advantage to the farmers of the United States if 
it were expended in the publication of bulletins 
showing, in terse and plain language, how chem- 
istry, botany, entomology, forestry, vegetable 
pathology, veterinary, and other sciences may be 
applied to agriculture.” He says ‘ No estimate 
has been made for an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of seeds for the next fiscal year. If it is 
deemed best to make such appropriation, it is 
recommended that $500 be allotted to each one 
of the experiment stations of the several States 
and Territories, which for forty-eight stations 
would amount to $2,400. Such a Jaw should 
provide that each station purchase such new and 
improyed varieties of seeds, cuttings and bulbs 
as, after examination, may seem to its director 
adaptable to the soil and climate of the State in 
which his station is located.” This is sound 
advice, and if followed would be greatly to the 
benefit of the country. 


growers. 


Gos 


“One Thousand Years of Hubbard History ? _ 
is the novel title of a genealogy which Mr. H. 
P. Hubbard of 38 Times Building, New York, 
is about to publish. He desires the names and 
addresses of all Hubbards or their descendants 
outside of the large cities. 


My Wife is Nervous, 


Says many a man, and too often he is inclined 
to blame the poor, tired woman, who cannot eat 
or sleep and whose whole life is misery, because 
her blood is impoverished and her system shat- 
tered. 


It will give pote an appe- , ; ¥ 
tite, renew her strength, ur ures By 
build up her nervous sys- 

tem and bring her cheering smile. J. TW hoe 


SON of Greenfield, Tenn., says: “ ie wife 





S Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 


en! The bells in the steeples 
jubilant gladness ring 
elcome the coming of Christmas, 
nd the birthday of the King, 
_ Who was born in the lowly manger 
Of Bethlehem, long ago, 
len the song of the herald angels 
Was sung to the world below. 
Bring of thy Pine and Holly, © ~ 
O earth, this Christmas day; 
_ And wreathe in their green the altar, 


_ Whereon our gifts we lay. 

Gifts of most grateful homage, 

_ Laid low at the feet of the King, 
Who leans from His throne to listen, 
To the sound of our worshipping. 


Bring to the dear Lord’s altar 
~ _ The soul’s white flowers today ; 
Let the rose of thy loye shed incense, 
- Sweet as the breath of May, 
et the Lily of faith eternal 
Lift its cup of myrrh to Him, 
Whose love is the star that leads us 
Through ways that are dark or dim. 
Thank God for Christmas! For one day in 
e year the hearts of men are warm and tender 
h brotherly love, and they seem to forget 
liscord and strife. Tomorrow lines may swing 
back into the old channels, but they will gain 
something by this brief touch with humanity in 
its wider, truer sense. If only “ Peace on earth, 
od will to men” could be the spirit of the 
ar, instead of one brief day! 


~ _ What would we do without the Chrysan- 
themums to tide us over the cheerless season, 
_ which comes between the closing in of winter 
and the holidays? The greenhouse and the 
ndow-garden would be almost flowerless 
thout them. But zw7¢k them there is no lack 
_ of brightness and beauty. If Niveus wants my 
_ vote as being the best white, it can have it. 
Kioto I would pronounce the best yellow, if it 
had stronger stems to support its flowers with. 
.§ it is, Harry E. Widener has the first place 
-. among the yellows. And it gives pleasure to 
old friendship to place Cullingfordii at the head 
f the maroon section. There may be a better 
rk variety than this, but if there is, I haven’t 
rot it. 

Why don’t the florists grow Primula obconica 
a-days? A.good deal was said about its 
onous qualities, but I never received any 
jury from handling it, and I have never seen 
nyone who did. I handle it as freely as I do 
any plant. It certainly deserves a place in every 
collection, because of its delicate beauty and its 
reat freedom of bloom throughout the entire 
Some persons failed to grow it satis- 
rily, but that was because they did not 
inderstand its requirements. It has numerous 
e roots, and these drink up water so rapidly, 
hat great quantities are needed to fully supply 

wants. z ; 
am glad to note that the good old Chinese 
‘Primrose is coming to the front again. Taking 
erything into consideration, it is one of our 
est winter bloomers. Some of the-new strains 
onderfully fine in color, and great im- 


ments on the old sorts in size and habit. | 


who complain of decay at the crown 
take pains to pot the plants high in the 
with sufficient slope of the soil to enable 
water to run toward the edge of the pot, 
: would be no trouble of this kind, as 


Don’t let your bulbs potted for winter bloom- 
reeze and thaw if you can avoid it. The 
ating changes are pretty sure to injure 
ecause the plants are not thoroughly 
ed. If they freeze a little, they won’t 
imaged if the frost doesn’t go deep enough 
ich the roots. But don’t be frightened and 
» extract the frost all at once, for by doing 
you are sure to harm them. Let them 

vin. | _ That’s what would happen to 
ed in the open ground. Of course 
understood that these remarks apply 

Ibs onh 

e not inji 


" 


frost. 





like the Hyacinth, Tulip, 


Better “Than Ever. 


ROM among the many letters received speaking of the 1894 edition of Vick’s Floral 
Guide we print one to show how the public accepted it: 


JAMES Vick’s Sons—Gentlemen : 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., February 29, 1894. 
Flower Catalogues, of reliable dealers, are al- 


+ ways a delight tome, and yet until this morning I never received one that was not 
/ also a disappointment, because I never before saw one that did not flaunt gaudy or 


incongruous combinations of colors on the covers. 
ty. Accept my congratulations. 


Your new one is an artistic beau- 
I have only hurriedly scanned the contents, but 


after dealing with you a score or more of years I am willing to take it on faith. 


Yours truly, K, B. JOHNSON, 


Another person wrote he thought we were getting extravagent, and wondered how 
it was possible to furnish such an elegant work for nothing, 

Vick’s Floral Guide for 1895 will really be better in many respects than 
the 1894issue. Several who had remarked that they did not think that we could make 
another cover equalto that of 794 have since seen the first proof of the ’95 cover and 
say they must own they thinkitan improvement. Yes, we are determined to give 
our customers the very best there is, and to that end have used seventeen different. 
tints of ink in printing the pages, and have made a chaste coyer in silver and gold. 
A copy will be mailed to every person who ordered goods of us during the year 1894, 
beginning with the Southern States and California first, then the more distant States 
and Territories, leaving New York State and Canada till the last. 

We notice that a few of our old customers, and some who ordered the Floral Guide 
last winter, failed to send their orders, perhaps on account of the hard times, or they 


may have tried new fields, and will willingly return this year. 


really free, as the 10 cents asked for it may be deducted from the first order. 
Trusting we may be favored with your order for a copy of Vick’s 


getting into the possession of those who want it). 
Floral Guide, we remain Yours, &c., 


The Floral Guide is 
(This charge is only made to insure its 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 


Don’t neglect to pot a few bulbs of Roman 
Hyacinths. They are not only more beautiful 
than the old Hyacinths, but you get more 
flowers from them, because each bulb will be 
pretty sure to send up four to half-a-dozen 
stalks. They are very sweet, delightful in 
color, and their loose, graceful habit makes 
them very useful for cut-flower purposes. 


The pansies had a hard time of it last sum- 
mer. ‘They just lived through it, and that was 
all, But when the cool, damp, fall weather set 
in they took a new lease of life, and we have had 
pansies as large as a silver dollar from plants 
whose few summer flowers were not larger 
than a dime, and they kept on blooming up to 
the coming of snow. I have given up trying to 
have pansies in summer, I love them too well 
to ask them to do anything through the hot sea- 
son, except exist and take things as cool as 
possible. I shall cut my plants back in June, 
next year, and keep every bud pinched off until 
September, That’s the way to get pansies that 
are pansies, 


There are “ facts” of all kinds, now-a-days. 
Let me suggest one that you will find capable 
of affording you a great deal of pleasure, if you 
take it up, and that is—making a collection of 
our native flowers and shrubs. You will be 
surprised when you come to look about-with a 
view to collecting, to find how many kinds 
there are close at hand. ‘That will be the first 
surprise, The next one will be the beauty 
afforded by such a collection. You will discover 
that it is in no wise inferior in this respect to 
collections of foreign plants. 


One of the most delightful gardens I know 
of is one in which no foreign plant finds admit- 
tance. These columbines, and lobelias, and 
asters, and solidagos, wild sunflowers and 
vervain, and even our despised-mullein, grow 
side by side in the most neighborly way, along 
with scores of plants I haven’t space to name, 
and the display is fine from early spring to late 
in fall, Begin to make such a collection and 
you'll find that you will soon have to enlarge 
your quarters, for it will seem as if you cannot 
go into. the woods or fields without finding 
something new to add to it. 


If you go in for a wild garden, don’t make 
the mistake of setting your plants out in a 
straight row, or formal clumps. Nature don’t 
do things that way. Plant them in a hap-hazard 
fashion, and let them suggest the idea that they 
‘just happened there.” 

————— +o 


If Baby is Cutting Teeth, 
Be sure and use that old and well-tried remedy, Mrs. 
WINSLOWw’s SOOTHING Syrup for children teething’ 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 


_| cures wind colic and is the best remedy for diarrhoea. 





THE BUSHEL BOX. 

As a package in which to send vegetables to 
market the bushel box is contrasted with the 
bushel basket, by Prof. S. B. Green, in The 
Market Garden. By the way, this is an enter- 
prising and reliable journal relating to subjects 
which its name indicates, and published at Min- 
neapolis, Minn. The Professor considers the 
box far better and more economical than the 
basket, It certainly has proved to be so, and in 
this part of the country has quite superseded the — 
ase of the basket. He states the matter in this 
wise: 

The disadvantages of the bushel basket may 
be briefly summed up as follows: (1) A wagon 
load of full baskets is not nearly so solid nor so 
easily built up as a load of the same material in 
boxes. (2) A bushel basket costs about fifty 
per cent. more than a well made box holding the 
same amount. (3) It seldom lasts one-third as 
long. (4) The goods do not appear to such 
advantage as in a box. 

On the other hand, (1) bushel boxes may be’ 
made so as to fit readily into a wagon, and by 
the use of deck boards a very large and solid 
load may readily be put on that binds well 
together. (2) A box lasts indefinitely and is 
easily repaired, while a basket is of short dura- 
tion and not easily repaired. (3) A box capa- 
ble of holding a bushel can be made much. 
cheaper than a basket of the same size, (4) 
And the box is far better for showing off goods, 

Perhaps the most desirable form for a bushel 
box for general use is sixteen inches square and 
eight inches deep, inside dimensions. The end 
pieces should be one inch thick, with a handle 
hole ineach end. ‘The sides and bottom should 
be one-half inch thick. This is the style of box 
commonly used in the markets of Boston and 
vicinity. 

A wagon for carrying such boxes to best ad- 
vantage should be just wide enough to allow of 
placing in the body of it two rows of boxes 
abreast and two deep. In building a load of 


boxes, when ventilation is needed for those in 
the lower tier, a short piece of wood, one-half — 
an inch thick, may be laid across the upper cor- 
ners of the corner boxes so that the second tier 
will rest upon them. The deck boards may 
carry several tiers of boxes which will bind well 
together and make a solid load. Ser 
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STRAWBERRY CULTURE FOR 
BEGINNERS. ~ 

There are many regions without a supply of 
home-grown strawberries, and for every such 
section there is an opportunity for some wide- 
awake farmer to build up,in a small way, a bus- 
iness that will bring to him much better returns 
for labor expended than. he is wont to receive 
from any ordinary crop. I say in a small way 
because few will find it profitable to grow more 
than will supply such a section as they can 
cover by wagon and realize retail prices for, 
unless exceptional shipping facilities are enjoyed. 
But the quantity of strawberries a small town 
will consume when furnished a continuous sup- 
ply of first-class fruit is something astonishing. 
Many who consider the gritty, half-decayed 
specimens usually offered by the dealers as lux- 
uries quite beyond their reach, will buy well- 
filled baskets of fresh, clean, well-ripened berries 
by the dollar’s worth. 

VARIETIES TO SELECT, 

The prospective strawberry grower should not 
set plants from an old, exhausted bed; neither 
should he set strawberry plants at all unless he 
can and will give them proper care and culture. 
The selection of varieties is always a difficult 
problem for the beginner, and is a problem to 
which, owing to varying soil and climate condi- 
tions, no one can give him the exact solution, 
It is a safe rule, however, to make a selection 
from among the standard varieties, avoiding 
high priced novelties. Those wonders at $2 
per dozen will either be much cheaper or quite 
forgotten in a year or two. You cannot go very 
far wrong if you select Haverland, Warfield and 
Crescent for main crop, with one-third as many 
of Beder Wood, Woolverton and Lovet’s Early 
for pollenizers, with perhaps Gandy and Parker 
Earle for late varieties. Then by adding a few 
new ones each year from among ‘those most 
highly recommended by growers, and discard- 
ing such as prave undesirable, you will soon 
have a selection difficult to improve upon. 

IMPORTANCE OF FERTILIZATION. 

My ideal system of fertilization for the straw- 
berry, to which, however, I have never yet 
attained, is to set on land well manured for the 
preceding crop or crops, using bone and potash 
liberally at time of setting, and nitrate of soda 
at such times and in such quantities as the plant 
growth might warrant; but plenty of good sta- 
ble manure thoroughly fined and incorporated 
with the soil with a liberal application of wood 


ashes, will come nearer meeting ordinary condi- 
tions, and will bring no disappointment at pick- 
ing time, if all other requirements are met. 
Having procured good plants and carefully pre- 
pared the soil, do not defeat your aim by striv- 
ing to equal in setting them the record of the 
4,000 a-day man. Set them well, first, last and 
always, then attain speed if youcan. I prefer 
the broad matted row system as giving the larg- 
est yield, and if not allowed to mat too thickly, 
the berries will be of good size and quality; but 
temember that surplus plants in a row are quite 
as bad as weeds, perhaps worse, because they 
are unsuspected robbers. 
WINTER PROTECTION, 

Strawberries are never safe during winter in 
this latitude without protection. Cover with 
any suitable material, over which spread a good 
dressing of manure to prevent it being blown off 
by the winds. I would recommend setting a 
new bed each spring, plowing the old one im- 
mediately after picking the first crop, though 





some find a second crop profitable. As to 
marketing, get a supply of clean baskets and 
crates, see that your berries are carefully picked 
and that the baskets are well filled; get up as 
good a team as you can,afford and don’t forget 
to spruce up a little yourself, for the larger part 
of your dealing will be with the ladies. Then, 
if you have raised some nice berries and offer 
them at a reasonable price the question of mar- 
keting will soon solve itself. Master all the 
details by reading the best authorities, begin in 
a modest way, enlarge gradually, and if after 
picking one or two crops, you find yourself 
fairly in. love with your berries, go ahead. But 
if your efforts result in straggling rows wherein 
lurk a few puny berries lost in a tangle of grass 
and weeds, you cannot quit too soon.—/. WS. 
in Orange Fudd Farmer. 
Nee ew es See ee 

IRATE GERMAN (to stranger who has stepped 
on his toe)—‘ My frent, I know my feet vas 
meant to be valked on, but dot brivilege pelongs 
to me.” 





«You started out to keep a diary, I believe? ” 
ee Vies.7 “(Going to keep it tp. tro) SeNO, a vc 
decided it’s easier to write an autobiography 
ahead and then live up to it.”— 7vuth. 


AGENTS WANTED—MEN and WOMEN 


Hundreds of men and women are now earning #100. ever 
month canvassing for the world famous fast cating new boo 


ud 
r= 
Our Journey Around = World 
By REV. FRANOIS E. OLARK, President of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor. 220 beautiful engravings. 
Op The King of all subscription books. Bright, Pure, Humor- 
ous, Instructive, Thrilling, a library in itself, it outsells all 
other books ten to one. Thousands are now waiting for it 
and agents aremaking money fast. 8000 more agents wanted. 
Now is the time. Gg~Distance no hindrance, for We Pay 
Freight, Give Credit, Premium Copies, Free Outfit, Extra 
Terms, and Haxclusive Territory. Write for Circulars to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & OO., Hartford, Conn. 


MENNEN’S Borated Talcum 
TOILET 
POWDER. 


Ask your Doctor his Opinion 
of it. 


For infants and adults. 


Scientifically compounded, 
not made of starch or rice 
flour which injures the skin, 
It soften, beautifies and pre- 
serves the skin. A specific for Prickly Heat, Chafing, 
etc. An excellent Tooth Powder; delightful after shav- 
ing. Decorated Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold by 
Druggist or mailed for 25 cents, _ ; 

Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper.) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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AN IDEAL FAMILY MEDICINE, 















For Indigestion, Biliousness 
Headache, Constipation, Ba 
Complexion, Offensive Breath, 
and all disorders of the Stomach, 
tal ee We're = ULES 
't'P: A: N'S: TAB 
act gently yet promptly. Perfect 
digestion follows their use. Sold 
by druggists or sent by mail. 
Price 50 cents a box. Address 
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=RIPANS OHEMIOADL CO., 10 Spruce St., N.Y.= 
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Wanted. Good position at home for lady or 
gentlemnan,. Make $50 per week up; honestem- 
ployment. A. U. BETTS & CO., Box 40 Toledo, 0. 


(EPS 
A WOMAN'S SUCCESS fiero ice 


I have made 
$25 a week 
at Home. Instructions free to lady readers. Send stamp. 
(No humbug), Mrs, J. A. MANNING, Box 12, ANNA, OHIO. 
SDSS A Se 


Burlington ‘'Stay-On” 


STABLE BLANKET fits like a tailor-made 
coat. Ask your dealer for the ‘‘ BURLINGTON.” 
Write for handsome illustrated catalogue—sent free, 


BURLINGTON BLANKET CO. Burlington, Wis. 


Anne ‘4k gold pla- 
ved vatch to every 
ene rea ler of this paper. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 
g 0Ryour full name and address, and we 
i willsend you one of these elegant, 
12 richly jeweled; gold finished watches 
ib by express for examination, and if 
4£ you think it is equal in appearance to 
any $25.00 goldwatch pay our sample 
price, $3,25, and itis yours. Wesend 
with the watch our guarantee that 
“A you can returnit at any time within 
BY one year if not satisfactory, and if 
Eee you sell or cause the sale of six we 
by will give you One Free. Write at 
once, as we shall send out samples 
for 60 days only. Address 


THE NATIONAL M'F’G 
& IMPORTING CO., 
$34 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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VENETIAN IRON HALL LANTERN, 
20 INCHES HIGH AND 7 INCHES SQUARE. 


‘With Bracket Hook and Lamp. 


*¢Opalescent 
Soft Hued 
Radiance.’’ 


X. P-P. 


Express prepaid to 
any express office in 
' the United States. 


Dan G50 
a> 


Money 









More Designs. 


Our Booklet Order. 
Aainierelat i We also sell the 
0. J. Weed & Co. Toolsand Mate- 

106-8 LIBERTY ST. rialsto make this 
NEW YORK. work yourself. 


(PO ee en 6 
Sure Cure at home; 
(sealed) book free. Dr, 
W. S. RICE, Box 284 
Smithville, New York, 

DADS EA SS eT ES 


18 KARAT 


GOLD PLATE 


LADIES’ OR GENT’S SIZE, 

2. CUTTHIS OUT and send it tous 
. with your name and address and 

haa We Willsend you this watch by ex- 
press forexamination, A Guar- 
antee for 5 Years and chain 
and charm sent with it. You 
acxamine it and if you think it 
2 bargain pay oursample price, 
6192.50, and itis yours. It is beau- 
pj tifully engraved and warranted 
ithe best time-keeper in the 


) 
}) 


4 World for the money and equal} 
=/Byy) in appearance toa genuineSolid 

vy Gold Watch. Write to-day, thit 
offer will not appear again. 


EASTLAKE MFG. CO.. 


Corner Adams and State Stg3 
CHICAGO, ILL: 






















When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 
SE 
ING people, male or female, 

old or young, earn $30 to 360 4 


O R week, day or evening, in theiz 


Own town. Requires no capital. Samples free, 
KENDALL & CO., Manchester, N. H. 









— MY H USBAN Cantsee how 
| ficenwooog fi you doit, 






$60 Kenwood Machinefor « $23.00 
$50 Arlington Machine for « $19.50 
Standard Singers - $8.00, $11.00 
=) $15.00, and 27 other styles. All at- 
fee tachmentsFREE. We pay freight ship any- 
Say Where on 80 days free trial, in any home 
#) Without asking one cent in advance. Buy 

| from factory. Save agents large profits. 

4 Over 100,000 in use. Catalogue and testi- 
Saints Chol] Boxes UNION 

= all), R ION 

58-164 West Van Buren St, B 20, Chicago, Il/’ 
PS ES EEE LS SS 
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Warranted 





ph he been 
‘ = SS equale th 
instant relief of Catarrh, Cold in the Head and Home 
ache, Cures Deafness, restores lost sense of smell. Sixty 
years on the market. <All Druggists sell it. 25c. per 
bottle. F. C. KEITH, Mfr., Cleveland, 0, 


Thomas P, Simpson, Washington,D, 
C, No attorney’s fee until patent ob- 
tained. Write for Inventor’s Guide, 
SS SS 


A $1 Magazine for 30c. 


Send 80 cents and names of six people who might sube 
scribe, and we will send you THE St, LovIs MAGAZINE @ 
full year. The price of the magazine is one dollar a year, 
A sample copy for six cents. Address 


ST.LOUIS MAGAZINE, siistsens: 






















































































































A CHRISTMAS 
Ss what you will 


knives, razors, 
han en : » Shoe buttoners, 


yourself or celebrities, 





oto of 
: Write 
or circulars, AGENTS WANTED everywh 

NOVELTY CUTLERY GO,, Box 197, Cantons Ohio. 


E. W. TOOLE, 
5 Comfort St., Rochester, N. Y., 


Wants position as Gardener. Understands greenhouses 
hot-houses, graperies, flowers, vegetables and fruit. 


'. 
Twenty-five years experience, ; 
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uae in James Vick’s Sons Floral 

is year of $360 in cash prizes for the 
1ens of the American Wonder and the 
(lurphy potatoes resulted in calling out 
ompetitors and from nearly all the 
Middle and Western States. Many 


parent not only in the smaller size of the 

but i in their rough and knobby surfaces. 
However, there were many beautiful specimens 
und “many of large size. The work of judging 
tailed a great amount of labor, which we 
was carefully and intelligently performed. 


ia 


ins 


form relates to the me shape or outline 
e variety. In connection with the surface 
considered the smoothness and healthiness 
e skin and the depth or shallowness of the 
Eight pounds was taken as the normal 
reight of the American Wonder and twelve 
pends that of the Maggie Murphy. 
Each lot of potatoes was weighed separately. 
he average weight of all the samples of the 
erican Wonder was 8.6 pounds, and the 
rage weight of the Maggie Murphy 12.41 
ounds. In assuming eight and twelve pounds 
-normal weights, as aforesaid, it was consid- 


ed that for profitable use a potato may be too’ 


la rge, and yet it is an advantage to the raiser 
ave his crop consist of large specimens. 
ht pounds to a dozen is a size not too large 
baking. Different weights less than eight 
pounds received less than the full number of 
po nts, while those above it were marked no 
n re than the complete number. 
The normal weight taken for the Maggie 
Mu phy, twelve pounds, is only what its aver- 
arger size demands. This potato isrecom- 
ended for late use. Itis a good keeper and 


smallest dozen potatoes sent in were 
an Wonder, from Centreville, Vt., and 
The next 

Bro also a vineHioad re from Can- 
a and weighed three pounds, fourteen 


‘ and were sent by Leigh F. aie of 

lle, Pa. 
surface scored only 15 points. © 

t dozen of Maggie Murphy was 

F. % Hildige, of Livingston, Montana, 

unds, two ounces, and which 

spects and carried off a prize. 

Reine + f 


They were of good form, but | 


The scores of all other exhibitors were lower 
than those to whom prizes are awarded, as 
named below, running down as low. as to 18 
points, 

The judges were Mr. Lyman D, Welch, of 
Pittsford, N. Y., and Mr. A. Brininstool, of 
Ridgeland, N. Y., members of Pomona Grange. 

These gentlemen acted with the single pur- 
pose of carefully discriminating and deciding 
skillfully and justly in each case, and are entitled 
to sincere thanks for the satisfactory manner 
in which they accomplished the work. 

G. H. Williams, of East Sound, Washington, 
would have taken the second prize for Ameri- 
can Wonder, scoring 97 points, and would haye 
been one of the equal contestants for the second 
and third prizes of Maggie Murphy, with 98 
points,except that his package was received about 


ten days too late. Both lots were examined and 


points marked, and both were very superior. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 
AMERICAN WONDER POTATO. 
First Prize, $60.—Best dozen, J.W. Prescott, South 
Montville, Maine. 
Number of points 9 
Weight of dozen . . 8 pounds g ounces 
Second Prize, §30—Second best dozen, F. E. Day, 
Webster, Mass. 
Number of points - 96 
Weight of dozen . . 8pounds 12 ounces 
Third Prize, §20—Third best dozen, G. H. Burleson, 
Sandusky, N. Y. 
Number of points 95 
Weight of dozen . . 13 pounds ro ounces 
Fourth Prize, Me beans best dozen, S. A. Ash- 
craft, Boston, N. Y 
Number of points 9. 
Weight of dozen... .13 pounds 8 ounces 
Twelve next best dozens, prize $5 each. 
A. W. Jewett, Jackson, Mich. 
Number of points 93 
Weight of dozen. - 9 pounds rr ounces 
C. C. Hagar, Glover, Vermont. 
Number of points 
Weight of dozen. . . . 8 pounds 
Wallace K, Flint, Akron, N. Y. 
Number of points 
Weight of dozen. . 8 pounds 
Mrs. J. V. Taylor, Salem, Oregon. 
Number of points 
Weight of dozen . . 9 pounds 
H.J. Tolls, Dunstable, Mass. 
Number of points 
. Weight of dozen. . . . 7 pounds 
James A. Barr, Stockton, Cal. 
Number of points. 
Weight of dozen. . . . 8 pounds 
William Kloss, Fish Creek, Wis. 
Number of points 
Weight of dozen. . . . 13 pounds 
Mrs. Emily Edson, Italy Hill, N.Y. 
Number of points ZTE Setpoint ates NCEA IS 86 
Weight of dozen . -I7 pounds 9% ozs. 
Herman Fairbanks, East Ashford, N, Y. 
Number of points 5 
Weight of dozen. . . .17 pounds 4% ozs. 
W. F. VanBenschoten, Margaretville, N. Y. 
Number of points 
Weight of dozen. . . 


The two next prizes have three competitors, 
each scoring 82 points. The amount, $10, is 
divided and awarded in equal amounts to the 
three following contestants ; 


Mrs, Mary K. Wead, Malone, N. Y. 

Numberiof points ie oe oko. ceo at mt 82 
Weight of dozen. . . . 12 pounds 11 ounces 
Robert A. Butler, ‘‘ The Hermitage,” near Centre- 

| ville, Maryland. 


13 ounces 


4 
wekO: pounds I5 ounces 


Sie O2. 
1% ozs. 


Weight of dozen . . 8 pounds 
Romanzo Balch, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Number of points 
Weight of dozen. . ... 8pounds 8 ounces 
MAGGIE MURPHY POTATO. 
First Prize, §60—Best dozen, Mrs. B. L. Reynolds, 
West Bangor, N. Y 
Number of points Beats 
Weight of Dozen . .13 pounds 1 ounce 


The second and third prizes have two com- 
petitors, between whom the amount of the two 
prizes is equally divided. 

Second and third prizes, $25 each—J. B. Swan, 
Loveland, Colorado. 


Number of points... 9 
ay sight of dozens... 7 pounds ey ounces 


F. H. Hildige, Livington, Montana. 
Number of points 9 
Weight of dozen. . . .20pounds 2 ounces 


Fourth Prize, $ro—Fourth best dozen, Frank Hag- 
gerty, Humphrey, N.Y 
Number of points 
Weight of dozen . . 13 pounds 
Twelve next best dozens, 


J. W. Anderson, Tacoma, Wash. 
Number of points 9 
Weight of dozen. . . . 14 pounds 8 ounces 


Judson Howard, Henrietta, N. Y. 
Number of points 95 
Weight ofdozen .... 11 pounds I ounce 


Wm. F. Kirchberger, East Morris, Conn. 
Number of points 04 
Weight of dozen . . . . 15 pounds 1 ounce 


Mrs. Emily Edson, Italy Hill, N. Y, 
Number of points 94 
Weight of dozen. . . . 18 pounds 6 ounces 


C. R. L. Brant, Guilford, N. Y. 
Number of points 9 
Weight of dozen. .17 pounds 4 ounces 


W. F. Van Benschoten, Margaretville, N. Y. 
Number of points 
Weight of dozen . . . 12 pounds 


Jonah G. Thomas, Sandusky, N. Y. 
Number of points Hoe 
Weight of dozen . LS, pounds 9 ounces 


Earle B. Hunt, Marienville, Pa., 
Number of points 
Weight of dozen 19 nace 


J. W. Prescott, South Montville, Maine. 
Number of points 
Weight of dozen .... 


E, Warner, Marion, N. Y. 
Number of points 
Weight of dozen . 17 pounds 


Mrs, Jas. M. Huey, Reading Centre, N. Y. 
Number of points 
Weight of dozen. . . .13pounds 12 ounces 


Nine competitors struggle for the last prize 
of $5.00, each with a score of 86 points. To 
treat all alike the sum of $1.00 is awarded each 


contestant named below. 


Monroe F. Putnam, Batavia, N. Y. 
C. E. Shipper, Columbus, Pa. 
Wm. Kloss, Fish Creek, Wis. 
Mts. Ellen B. Day, Castile, N.Y. 
F. Brooks Hadley, Stoneham, Mass. 
Mrs. Mary K. Wead, Malone, N. Y. 
Ed. Smith, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mrs. L. W. Cummings, Starksboro, Vt, 
A, Locke, Crown Point, N. Y. 

Each 86 points. 


The exhibits of the last two competitors were 
of the White Gem, the seed stock of which was 
purchased last spring after Maggie Murphy — 
had all been disposed of, and the privilege was — 
granted at the time to compete with the Maggie 
Murphy. Most of the lots of the White Gem 
sent in were of low average. 


aie 


CELERY IN THE HOME GARDEN. 


I have always been very fond of celery. 
When I was obliged to get my supplies in the ~ 
market, much of the time I was obliged to eat 
avery poor article, or to go without. Since I 
have become the possessor of a garden, though 
asmall one, I grow all that is used in my home, 
save a little in the early season before ee crop 

matures. 

I set it out on well pulverized and well fertil- 
ized soil, without trenches, and simply cultivate 
it through the growing season—never earthiag 
it up at all. I have access to plenty of water 
from the village water works, and witha garden 
hose I keep it thoroughly supplied with water, 
that indispensable requisite for successful grow- 


97 
I ounce 


9 
ro ounces 


9 
g pounds g ounces 





ing. Late in the season, when heavy freezing ~ 


is at hand, I take it up with a spading fork, 
trim off a few of the worthless outside stalks, © 
leaving roots with a little soil adhering and pack 
it in barrels and boxes, with two inches of soil 
on the bottom—pack it close, standing upright. 
The packages are then put iu a dark cellar— » 
cool and if possible a little damp. In two or 
three weeks it begins to blanch nicely and is 
soon fit for the table, and I have no trouble in \ 
keeping it. I moisten the roots about once in 


‘two weeks, pouring the water through a short 


piece of hose, to avoid wetting the foliage. 

The method is simple, the success complete. and — 
I have a generous supply.—Z. Farvis in Amer-— 
ican ESA ; 
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BEGONIAS. 


Begonias are among our most popular flowers, 
being adapted both to pot culture and bedding 
purposes. By an intelligent selection one may 
have a continuation of bloom throughout the 
year. For window gardens, with limited sun- 
shine, they prove a constant delight; succeed- 
ing when other varieties fail, They should be 
potted in light, porous soil, watered plentifully 
in summer, moderately in-winter, and kept at a 
uniform temperature of about seventy degrees to 
develop their best qualities. Given these require- 
ments, the free-blooming sorts make the most 
beautiful specimen plants, with their graceful, 
drooping panicles of bloom, ranging from the 
purest white on through pink, rose, salmon, car- 
mine, and deepest crimson. Yellow—and the 
most beautiful yellow ever displayed in a flower 
—you will find among the 

Tuberous Begonias. These are as floriferous as 
geraniums if bedded out m a location affording 
security from the midday and afternoon sun. 
They grow luxuriantly near an east wall if far 
enough removed to escape dripping eaves, 
Their foliage is of the brightest, wax-like green, 
and crisp as glass. A light, rich, moist soil is 
necessary to. successful out-door culture. Their 
blooming season may be greatly lengthened by 
starting them in-doors, in small pots, from 
middle of March to first of April, shifting once 
or twice into larger sizes, and transplanting to 
open ground the last of May, when nights have 
become mild, 

I like them especially as pot plants for an east 
window or verandah, and this recalls my first 
experience with them—rather an amusing one 
for an expert in amateur tuber culture. The 
tubers are flattened, shallow, and some of them 
about equally depressed on both sides, The 
roots extend horizontally rather than vertically, 
and, with no other guide than the old fibres, I 
planted the finest specimen (against my better 
judgment as to other indications) with most of 
these downwards. After two or three weeks of 
patient waiting without results, it was resur- 
rected, and its lower suface was bristling with 
shining, white spines reminding me of a crop 
of mushrooms. A reversal was soon followed 
by a most thrifty growth, and in due time a 
most abundant crop of blossoms, I concluded 
that a tuber that will grow upside down, bear 
shaking up and replanting, and then load itself 
with foliage and flowers, is a good plant fora 
general collection; and I commend it especially 
to the inexperienced, who may save themselves 
the aforesaid difficulty by burying the tubers in 
a box or damp moss, and keeping them at a 
bottom heat of sixty degrees until sprouted, then 
potting in loose, mellow soil. You have been 
vainly trying to secure an 

Liver-blooming Begonia, and you will find it 
in Begonia Semperflorens Rosea, The plant 
itself is beautiful, especially upon a bracket, or 
in hanging basket, with the light gleaming 
through; but when it begins to bloom, and 
yields you lovely buds and blossoms—buds of 
crimson and blossoms of faint carmine,— day 
after day, and month after month, the: whole 
year through, another worshipper at its shrine, 
will be added to its long list of devotees. An- 
other rare variety, if you want a collection that 
will charm by its varied loveliness, is 

Leugene Vallerand, with its luxuriant foliage 
and beautiful coral blossoms. So true is it to 
color, that it is known by the name of New 
Coral, and we shall not be surprised if some of 
the novelty firms re-christen it Coral Beauty, 
and add it to their flaming lists. You will find 
it an especially charming and altogether different 
variety from any given, in 

Begonia Feastiz. This is a_ self-assertive 
plant, and must have a single bracket for its 
own special use; this it will soon drape in its 
own unique fashion, with its ‘round, leathery, 
glossy, green leaves, lined with deep red. It 
will throw up strong stems a foot in length, that 
bend under immense panicles of the most deli- 
cately shaped flowers; and in the faintest shade 
of pink. My collection contains a magnificent 


. 








Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 


specimen which loads itself with bloom from 
November until May. You will find it a rival of 
the Rex variety in 

Begonia manicata aurea, because of its ex- 
quisitely tinted foliage—light, glossy green, 
generously marked with cream, and edged with 
carmine. It is easily kept clean and thrifty, 
which adds especial merit to a plant so beautiful 
both in foliage and flower—exquisite, lace-like 
blossoms in lovely, spreading panicles of pink. 
It is beautiful from the first time a leaf makes its 
appearance. Add to these varieties that old 
standard, Rubra, and the new double variety 
Gilsoni, with Schmidtii and Dewdrop for white, 
and you complete a most charming collection, 
with the addition of a 

Rex Begonia or two, Give these plenty of 
light, but in a position secure from the direct 
rays of the sun, Keep them warm and moist, 
free from dust, and they will be always beauti- 
ful, if a moist atmosphere is maintained. They 
may be showered occasionally, but must be kept 
perfectly shaded until dry, to avoid ruinous 
spots on the foliage. 

Louis Chretien is one of the finest of the Rex 
section. It has handsome foliage of deep green 
banded with silver, and with markings of violet- 
crimson through both grecn and silver. 

Robert George has large leaves, beautifully 
lobed, and a rich, glistening silver, with palmate 
center of bronze green. Another-variety, dis- 
tinct and striking is Perle de Paris with solid 
silver foliage. Mrs. A. H. HAZLeTT. 












The Leading Conservatory of America. 
Founded-by Dr. E.Tourjée. Cart FaELTen, Director, 
Illustrated Calendar giving full information free. 
New England Conservatory of Music, Bostors 


BABRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 





Finest Dressing 
and Best Tonic 


FOR THE HAIR. 


Tt stimulates and pro- 
duces a vigorous growth; 
cleanses the scalp and 
prevents dandruff, and 
gives that appearance of 
softness, abundance and 
deauty SO much desired, 

dan druggists or by mail 50 . 


cents, 4d4Stone St., N.Y. 


MANDOLINS AND GUITARS 


: with Metal Fingerboard, 









Powerful Tone. = 
$30.00 instrument for $15.00. On ap- bem 
proval. Send stamps for catalogue, 

THE WOLFRAM GUITAR CO., --CotumBus, 0. 
a eet aad 


Per month can be made by active men in 

small towns, will prove it or pay forfeit. 

5 Sample Case Free, Write us, we will 
5 


explain. Ss. S. WARE CO., 
Box 5308, Boston, Mass. 





AY 
DIAMOND 15 CTS. WEDDING 10 C18. ENGRAYV. 
Best Solid Gold Filled. Warranted for one year. Leaders to introduce our new 
illustrated catalogue of Diamonds, Jewelry, Watches, Guns, Revolvers, 
Bioyoles, eto. Send this adv. and string size of finger with 100, 150, or 200, 
(stamps taken) for ring you want. DIXON WATOH CO. , X 27, Chicago,Il. 


[00K _AT_YOUR FACE. 











FERTILIZERS containing LARGE PERCENTAGES OF POTASH. 
INCREASE YIELD OF WHEAT AND RYE, 


INFORMATION AND PAMPHLETS FREE. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St.,. NEW YORK CITY 


FREE TO SUFFERING 
WOMEN 


a = 
Isuffered for years with uterine troubles, 
painful periods. leucorrhea, lacements ~ 
and other irregularities, and finally found a 
simple, safe home treatment, that cured me 
without the aid of medical attendance. This 
is no quack doctor’s medicine; but nature’s 
own remedy for women. It costy pee. | to 
convince yourself of its merits, for Isend it 
free with full instructions how to use it, to 
every suffering woman, Address MRS. D. 
L. ORME, Box A, SoutH Benp, Inpi1ana’ 





READ MY STORY. 


Highest 

honors at 

World's f 
Columbian ~ 


a—— cy 
Exposition. | KS Rvs 


Four Stlyes--Ladies’ and Gents’. 
Send forCatalogue. Agents wanted in open tertitory, 


MONARCH CYCLE CO., 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


A CRUISE to the MEDITERRANEA 


By Specially Chartered Steamer Friesland, 
February 6, 1895. 


Visiting Bermuda, Azores, Gibraltar, Malaga, Granada, 
Alhambra, Algiers, Cairo; 7 days at Jerusalem, Ephesus, 
Constantinople, Athens, Rome. Only $525, excursions, 
fees, etc., included. Ocean tickets, all lines; 30 parties to 
Europe. Send for Tourist Gazette. Excursions to Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Mexico, etc, 

*. C, CLARK, Tourist Agent, 113 Broadway, N. Y. 


SoLe FOOT WARMERS. 


SOLE 
For Warmth, Comfort, Durability. 


Anidealindoor shoe. Made of felt, completely 
lined with lamb’s wool, quilted by hand. Soft 
leather soles, strong but pliable. Noiseless, 
Mailed, postpaid. Ladies’ size, $1.25. 
Men’s size, $1.60. 


The Blum Shoe Co. 


Manufacturers, 


DANSVILLE, H. Ys 


BESS ors 











Kiss people, male or female, 








old or young, earn $30 to $60 a 
week, day or evening, in their 
Requires no capital. Samples free, 
KENDALL & CO., Manchester, N. H. 


If suffering from any ills peculiar to 
your sex try Dr. Vorell’s(the great French 
Physician) Female Remedies. They are 


guaranteed to relieve and cure. $1.00 perbox. Particularsand - 
Valuable Receints 2c Aurum Medicine Co. 583 State St.Chicagee 


PIMPLY FACES. 


Largest establishment in the world for the treat 

» ment of SKIN, SCALP AND NERVES, John H. Wood- 
© bury, Dermatologist, 127 W. 42d St., N.Y. City, 
- ‘ Inventor of WooDBURY’S FactIaALSoap, Send 10c, 
for sample and 150 page book on Dermatology. 


Rich Girls WHOSE PARENTS ARB 


Rather close with You can 
‘ ; coin money and your best friends 
will not know it. 
also included. No canvassing. 


Teachers and Office Girls are 
Enclose self-addressed 
stamped envelope. M. Weiss, Box 19, Milwaukee, Wis. 
REPRODUCTIONS FROM THE 
World’s most Famous Paintings, 
the Masterpieces. Subjects rang- 
ing from the grave to gay, from 
scenes of homely pathos to dreams 
~. Of delightful witchery. A superb 
holiday present. ORTFOLIO OF... 
Complete in Five parts,“ ...MODERN ART 
Sixteen Pictures each, size 10x14, 50 Cts. 
Sample copy, 15 Cts, post paid. GEO.H. BENEDICT & CO. ~ 
Art Publishers and Engravers, 175 8. Clark 8t. CHICAGO. - 






own town. 
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i anne iH 
to get a million of Circulars 
to distribute at $4.00 per 
1000. How to becomea first 
: _ Class Messmerist, Hypno- 
z tist, Mind Reader and Clairvoyant, a 








Large Book only 10c. Addess at once 
= C. H. ROWAN, Milwaukee, Wis. 
COUOURNOQQUUESNUOUveeNOuNeNOYUTeGOOESEQOURENOUUNESTeyEGAUEUENUUTESMOUEEETCEEAHTH 


Pimples, Freckles, Blackheads, Blot 
Redness'and all facial blemishes eeihioemet Be ON Ge 
bell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers. 
the only genuine arsenic wafers made. By mail $1; 6 boxes 


by Dr. Guam 
Depot, 218 Sixth Ave., New York. 










Perfectly harmlessand . 
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der first the amateur grower 

arly always ‘grows on upland. The 
a plant in entirely different surround- 
conditions from that in which it 
rishes, is always attended with 

le risk and much care and labor, 
all grower will always find it diffi- 
mpete with the professional grower 
lects swamp land and natural locations 
rowth of the plant. Still he may find 
ways by which he may attain reason- 
ess and a fair profit for his labor, if he 
> a little time to study and think on the 


et, and experiment in a practical way. 
| returns may be had by growing early 
getting it into market before the pro- 

al man can get his large unwieldy crop 
To do this, seed should be sown as 
the 15th of January, or Ist of February, 
enhouse or hot bed, and young plants 
ited once or twice before putting in 
nt bed, keeping well pruned so they 
be stocky and vigorous. These plants 
be transplanted the last time into an old 
or cold frame that has been used for 


june, putting the’ plants 8 x 12 inches apart; 
rows running north and south 12 inches, 
se east and west, 8 inches. Give plenty of 
r, especially if an old hot bed is used. If 
cold frame or pipe bed is used, tile may be 
iployed to good advantage for under watering, 
takes less labor and time. Ifsurface water- 
“is practiced the plants should be mulched 
th coarse manure or leaves to prevent the soil 
When blanching time comes the 

should be wound with paper string and 

d partially filled with loose soil, muck 

if it can be easily obtained—only 


an upright position. The muck serves 
them more of an impetus to grow 
hen nearly blanched, if the weather is 
warm and bright, a partial shade of plant 
r lath screens may be used with good 
ts, but I do not think the plant should be 


this plan are the crowding of the plants so close 


he for the purpose of blanching, making 
em. ql ite uneven, those’on the outside of the 
being much more vigorous and larger than 

ose near the middle of the bed. 

: may be partially overcome by the use of 
atering, as the plants directly over the 
be larger than those between the tile, 
ives a greater per cent. of large celery. 

objection is that the plants when cut 

ket wilt so quickly that they are not sal- 

is may be somewhat overcome by 

and bunching and packing the bunches 

wet moss in a cool cellar or cold storage 
for a couple of days or longer where they 
more brittle and more like the later 
Celery may be got into market by this 

ams as early as the middle of August, which 
arly a month to dispose of the crop. 

ggle of North Columbus, grew quite a 

le crop last season this way, obtaining 
es 40 cents per dozen at wholesale, 
per stalk at retail. I would advise the 
rower, however, to have his main crop 

late in the season, so it may be used 
second crop after onions, early cabbage, or 
potatoes. For this onions. are preferred 
use of the richness and good cultivation 

m onion crop necessarily has. The 

of course, must be early ones, sets or 
ants from seed, transplanted. The seed 
ite celery may be sown about April 1st, 
splanted at least once before trans- 
field, which wili be from the 

of July to the rst of August. Place the 
a half feet apart, six inches in 

Trow with single shovel plow, 


e and set at side - _farrow 








so that the row may be watered by means of the 
furrow as soon as set out. The rows are then 
mulched with strawy manure so as to hold 
moisture and shade plants. Soon after trans- 
planting make a furrow between every row for 
irrigating, mulching the whole surface over, 
then water in each alternate row, commencing 
so as to run water in al, the rows at two water- 
ings. The mulch will retard the water so that 
the rows will be well saturated. I do not know 
as there will be any danger of watering too 
much for the good of the crop, but there may 
be danger of watering too little in a dry time, 
so may too much time and labor be put on the 
crop and take away all the profits. Yet the 
crop needs careful watering if good results are 
to be obtained, When blanching time comes 
the plants should be wound with paper string, 
the mulch drawn up close to the row and the 
ground cultivated between, so as to throw the 
dirt toward the row. ‘This will usually be so 
late that watering will not be longer necessary. 
Bank as much as can be done with horse and 
single shovel, then store about the middle of 
November in trenches, house or cellar as the 
case may be. It is better not to put on the 
market much before the holidays, when it 
will nearly always bring a fair price 2f well 
handled. 

The farmer who whishes to. raise celery for 
his family use should secure his plants from 
some gardener or plant grower, and be sure to 
get transplanted ones. Select a level rich side 
of garden and lay a row of tile (3 in.) about 
four or five inches under surface as near on a 
level as possible fixing as large a funnel as can 
be obtained by means of a joint of stove pipe, 
or piece of zinc or tin nearest the well. Then 
transplant about three rows of plants over this 
tile, the rows the long way eight inches, the 
short way ten inches, watering on surface when 
set out and mulched, then wash water and as 
much other water as he may take time to draw 
is. thrown into the tile. Wrap with string and 
bank about October first, again as it grows 
later, finally removing into cellar and packing 
leaves or wet chaff about Thanksgiving time; a 
part ot the rows may be entirely covered at this 
time and left in garden throwing some manure 
over the bed, so that it will freeze the soil 


| but slightly; this is for spring use—W. S. 


Turner in Fournal Columbus Horticultural 
Society. 


ee 


WINTERING WATER-LILIES. 
The hardy nymphzas and nelumbiums in 





natural ponds and tanks, where there is suffi- 
cient water above the crowns of the plants that 
ice forming above does not reach them, are 


perfectly secure. In tanks and fountain basins 
where hardy varieties are to remain all winter 
it is well to cover the masonry with branches, 
fern-leaves, salt-hay or any non-conducting 
materials, more to protect the masonry than the 
plants. To keep the materials out of the water, 
place old rails, bean poles, or other lumber 
across in such manner that they will bear the 


weight of the covering; whatever is used, see 


that the same is secure against high winds, 
whieh are sometimes very disastrous.during the 
winter months, as trees, shrubs, etc., do not 
afford the same shelter and protection when 
stripped of their foliage. Nothing affords better 
protection against frost than leaves. These 
should be collected and stored where they can- 
not be blown away if not wanted for immediate 
use. They will be of great service in spring 
to mix with stable manure for hot beds, or will 
make “leaf-mould”’ very useful for most plants, 
either in the flowe: garden or for pot plants. 
The cnstom of burning leaves as a ready and 
easy method of getting rid of them should never 
be resorted to. Where the same are used around 
the tanks, pits, frames, etc.,a good way is to 
cover them with a light sprinkling of green or 
fresh stable manure. On this lay a few branches. 
Spruce is preferable if obtainable; if not, any 
other kind, but see that oe. lay as flat as pos- 


ground, 








sible. This will not only keep the leaves from 
blowing away, but will assist in collecting snow, 
which is nature’s best covering. When hardy 
varieties are grown in tubs select a warm or 
sheltered spot; sink the tubs to the level of the - 
If a hot-bed sash or two could be 
spared, a temporary frame can be readily fixed 
over the tubs; fill the tubs with water, and lay 
pieces of old board over to keep the leaves out, 
then pile leaves over them; but if no sash is 
available, a shutter or boards will answer the 
purpose to cover with. This kind of protection 
will be found better then storing away in 
cellars, as it is very difficult to keep the plants 
ina dotevant state toward the end of winter, and. 
they will make growth before the time it is safe 
to place them out doors, Such growth is very 
likely to be damaged or destroyed and the 
plants receive quite a check, from late frosts 
as well as light and air, when first exposed. 
In extreme northern sections it is well to make 
a covering completely over the tank, and if 
there is twelve to eighteen inches of water above 
the crowns of the plants and the tank anything 
near the size of a hot-bed frame and sash, a 
frame with sash or shutters will be found very 
convenient. No better protection than straw 
mats and shutters, as are usually adopted for 
cold pits, in northern sections, can be recom- 
mended, with leaves and green manure or fern 
piled around the frame. During a mild spell 
of weather an examination may be made and 
the condition of the plants noted; do not allow 
growth to be made in the dark. Where frames ~ 
and such coverings are not available a few shut- 
ters or boards placed over the tank soas to form 
a span roof, or any covering with a slope so as 
to throw off the water, will answer the purpose. 
This may be covered with leaves and brush, 
and the snow will complete the covering. A 
span roof made tight with tongue and groove 
boards makes an excellent protection, and where 
snow falls early and remains no further protec- 
tion is necessary, thus saving much labor. 
Such a covering, with two feet of snow around, 
will be sufficient for hardy lilies in artificial 
ponds or tanks, and has proved so as far north 
as the State of Maine. South of New York 
City Itttle protection is necessary exeept in 
shallow water, where the greatest danger is 
ice forming and the expansion of the mason 
work, which is At to cause a break and 
leakage. 

Where sashes are used they will be found a 
great benefit in early spring, as the plants will 
make considerably growth before others in the 
natural pond.— W. Tricker, in American Gar- 
dener. 


How A Cat FAtis.—A select company of 
the savants of Paris has been endeavoring to 
determine why it is that when a cat has to exe- 
cute a fall it invariably falls upon its feet. To 
this end the society has subjected a subject to a 
series of falls from a height of some eight-and- 
forty inches. The drops have been made as 


-awkward for the animal as science knew how, 


but the result has always been the same. In 
the course of its brief descent Grimalkin has 
always contrived a means to land neatly on all 
fours, with its tail at a triumphant right angle. 
How does it do it? The cat’s determination to 


.keep its secret has baffled the closest inquiry. 


No less than sixty instantaneous photographs 
have been taken of as many phases of the chute. 
At a convenient distance from the finish the cat 


-is seen revolving initself, without any visible 


assisting force, and stopping in its revolution 
when it has got right side uppermost. 
science can do isto abuse the cat for violating 
the laws of nature. The explanation of the 
phenomenon would seem to be that pussy knows 
better how to fall than the laws of nature could 
teach the scientist —Pall Mall Gazette. 

our hans fal Wonderful Book, 


REA . A. ae Suter 


THE WORLDS PHVSTCTAN: 
Christ, the Lord. 500 Testimonials of ee Healing of 
all manner of Diseases. Price $1.25, cloth bund, Send 
your address on a postal card and receive ‘ Bible Truth’? 
Paper with particulars. Agents wanted. Good pay. 

HH. H. SPIHER, 2929 Montgomery St., St, eis pes : 
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30 Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 





LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
The well-known bulb grower C. L. Allen, 


describes in the ‘* Alorist’s Exchange” the best 


method of forcing this plant, which is as follows: 


“Tt is well to remark at the outset that suc- 
cess,is out of the question unless the best pips 
are secured, and this is not a difficult matter, as 
it is, in most cases, a question of cost, and the 
growers are now fully aware of the fact that a 
good article is not a low-priced one. When 
secured place the pips in shallow boxes, say 
four inches deep, although three inches, with 
proper care, is sufficient, in either soil or sphag- 
num, it matters but little which, as the pips do 
not throw out new roots, but perfect their flowers 
with the food stored up in their growth and the 
water given during the forcing period. One- 
inch apart each way is sufficient space; some 
grow them even closer, but we should not 
recommend it. The best way is to set the flat 
or box on the bench at an angle of about 45 
degrees, put half an inch of soil or moss, or a 
mixture of both, at the end; then a row of pips, 
and alternate one inch apart until the box is 
filled; the top of the pip should be but a little 
below the surface. When full, water thoroughly; 


place the boxes, as filled, in a cold frame or 
shed, where they can have a little frost, but not: 


severe freezing, as well as to keep the air from 
them. They should remain in this condition at 


least four weeks, when they may be brought 


into the forcing house as wanted. ‘The putting 
of the pips into boxes should commence as 
soon as they arrive from Europe, early in 
November, as they are liable to get heated more 
or less in passage, which starts them into growth. 
The longer they remain unpacked (unless they 
are placed in cold storage, where they cannot 
start) the more danger there is from this cause, 
and if started before they are put into boxes 
they will not perfect their flowers. 

A wide difference of opinion exists as to tem- 
perature into which they should be placed. But 
the best success has been attained from starting 
them in a low temperature, say 50 to 60 degrees 
and running it up as high as 90 degrees before 
they come into flower; after that place them in 
a cooler house, say from 60 to 70 degrees. to 
harden off.. Most growers keep them dark 
until considerable growth is made, to draw them 
up as much as possible. We have flowered 
them to perfection, when the boxes were placed 


underneath the benches, on the pipes, bringing 
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How to” make a Good Wire Fence, 

Take equal parts of STRENGTH and 
ELASTICITY, don’t think of omitting 
the latter as you might as _ well try to 
make good bread_ without leavening; a 
heavy, “soggy’’ product would be the result 
in both cases. Now, having your ingredients 
of the best quality, mix thoroughly so that 
they come in contact at every point. The 
good bread maker never tucks the yeast 
in one end of the loaf. Stretch on durable 
posts, as it will last a lifetime. You can buy 
it ‘ready made” of 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


BARGAINS IN TYPEWRITERS. 
$85 30.06 


See 









200 Osligzaphs for $20. 
h and up, $95.00 Remingtons for 
39.00 and up, > 


i ra 
A. W. GUMP & C©CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


SR ST A ES SE a SE 
GENTS clear $100 monthly. 100 New 
Ladies’ Specialties for Old 
and Young. 64 page Illust’d Catalogue 
FREE. G.L. Erwin & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


$2.35 $2.44 $2.66 
‘are bona Ade prices we ha. e made to introduce our Best Hig! 


ArmHigh Grado ALVAH SEWING MACHINE, Seven draw- 
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If you need a. machine guaranteed equal to Ae leg ERS 
A 


them into full light after the first bells were 


were opened. But good strong spikes of bloom 


are best obtained when they have plenty of 


light and air, and with a temperature of 85 to 
go degrees after they have first started. 

They may be started and flowered in pots 
very succesfully by following the same course 
of treatment from the start. Twenty-five pips 
can be can be grown in a 6-inch pot; and when 
they are well grown they meet a ready sale in 
the market. 

SN ee ee 

AT THE butchers—“Why did you put up 
that large mirror near the door?” ‘To pre- 
vent the servant-girls from watching the scales.” 
—fliegende Blatter. 





FREE TO INVALID LADIES. 


A lady who suffered for years found a safe 
and simple home treatment that completely 
cured her without the aid of medical attendance, 
of uterine troubles, displacements, leucorhea, 
and other irregularities. She will send it free, 
with full instructions how to use it, to any 
suffering woman who will send her name and 
address to Mrs, D. L. Orme, South Bend, Ind, 
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wall 4 Soa tN 
states. E 
CORADAMS STS. CMIEAGOe 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 


A DAVIS HEATER 


IN YOUR 





GREENHOUSE 


will heat it economically 
and evenly. 





if] WE MAKE HEATERS FOR 
ALL PURPOSES, 








Send for Catalogue, 



















































































Davis Heater Co.. 


Racine, Wis. 
When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 


LADIES’ 
PERFECT FITTING BOOTS, 


Made exclusively by us. 

Single Pairs at Wholesale Prices, 
Best Vici Kid, latest styles 
High Grade Shoes, 

All sizes and widths. 


Styles No. lor 2 by mail 
on receipt of 


$1.47. 


Catalogue Free 





SIYLEE 
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8, Cohn & Bro, vorni ss. New York, 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 


NO CURE, NO Pay 
Mustache, No Pay, 
DANDRUFF rane | 
CALL OR WRITE 
Pror. G. BIRKHOLZ, 


ROOM 4, 
Cor. 5th Ave. & rath St..},| 
NEW YORK. 


FOLKS Reduced 15 Ibs. a 
month; any one can 

make remedy at home, Miss M. 
Ainley, Supply, Ark., says: ‘I lost 60 1bs. 
and feel splendid.’? Nostarving, No sick- 
ness, Particulars (sealed) 2cts. HALL & 
Co,, “ A,” Box 404, St, Louis, Mo, 




















































))_ )HARTSHORNS sianeroun 
NOTICE oe 
NAME THUS ixpGABEL 
THE GENUINE 


14 KARAT 


GOLD FILLED 


Watches Almost Given Away. 
CUT THIS OUT and send ft 
@ with your order and we will send 
this beautiful 14 karat Gold Plated. 
Watch to you by express for ex- 
amination. You examine it at the 
express office,andif youdon’t think. 
it the most extraordinary bargain 

you ever saw leave it 
and you willbe nothing 
out but your time in look- 
ing atit. On the other 
hand, if you think it 
@ bargain and equal 
in appearance to the 
best 14 karat gold 
filled watch you 
Never saw, pay the 
> express agent our 
| AY Special price, $2,50 
IAQSWAl) and it is yours. With 


\ 


|| the watch we send 


\\y 
Y at prices which are | 


away. The watch | 
we advertise here is 
stem winder and) 
setter,msgnificently | 
yj, engraved and fully 
guaranteed. Send 
in your order while 
they last; we can- 
not afford to selk 
many atthis prices 


Address, 


THE NATI RTING COu, 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Iti. 


ING people, male or female, 
re K old or young, earn $30 to $604 


week, day or evening, in their 















own town. Requires no capital, Samples free. 


KENDALL & CO., Manchester, N. H. ; 


DEAFNESS 


and head noises relieved by using 
WILSON’S COMMON SENSE EAR DRUMS. 
Entirely new, scientific invention; 
differentfrom allother devices; the 
only safe,simple, comfortable, and 
\invisible ear drum in the world. 
yHundreds are being benefitted 
where medical skill has failed. No 
string or wire attachmenttoirritate 
the ear. Write for pamphlet. 


-_ WILSON EAR DR 5 
position” |p), f 126 Trust Bldg. qoulSvitte, KY. 


DOUBLE ICY 
BREECH LOADER‘ Bicycle Sse 
AEN oi Stasrp for 60 pase (ae aeee 
WATCHES POWELL 6 
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When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazin. 


UP-TO-DATE “MEN'S. BOY'S, 
and cuicoreNs OLOTHING 


Ceo OE 
‘Sold direct to consumers. LARGEST ASSORT- 


MENT, FINEST QUALITY, AND LOWEST PRICES. 
ever before offered. Buy direct from im- 
porters and manufacturers. Save the en- 
ormous profits of jobbers, wholesale and 
retail dealers.We ship anywhere to anyone 
WITH PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION. We 


y guarantee to save you from 30 to 50 per 
cent and to furnish finer quality with more 
perfect fit than can be obtained from any 
other source. A nobby tailor made an 
tailor fit suit for $8.98.| A handsome fall 
\ or winter overcoat for 8.00. Boys’ com- 
a bination suits of the most servicable 
quality from $2.50 up. FUR OVERCOATS A SPECIALTY. 


Cut this outand send to-day for our mammoth catalog. 
Addressin full OXFORD MFG. CO., Clothing Dept. B 17 
344 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazines 





Do you wish me, then, away? 

You should rather bid me stay; 
hough I seem so dull and slow, 
‘hink before you let me go! 


I can nevermore return: 
mes shall come, and times shall be, 
But no other time like me. 


hough I move with leaden feet, 
Light itself is not so fleet; 


Eternity and I are one. 
William Dean Howells in Harper's Magazine. 


—__—_—___+-o——____— 


AN EASY WAY TO MAKE MONEY. 


EAR Reavers:—I read the correspondent’s letters. 
e have wonderful success, but when I read how that 
ng man made $3,000 plating knives, forks and jew- 
did not believe it. Yet it looked so reasonable 
ordered an outfit from Gray and Co. Plating 
» Columbus, Ohio. When unpacked, to my sur- 
went to work like a little giant and I looked on, 
the finest of gold, silver or nickel plating, and is 
atest money maker leversaw. Any one can get 


rs by writing. a 
i READER. 


en weoneyS 


NO MONEY 


Is required in advance to secure @ 
Fall Treatment of AQUAMIEL 
THE MIRACLE oF NATURE” 
Magical Bust Developer and the greatest 
flesh producing, form perfecting remedy 
\¥ the world ever knew. This unusual offer 
means exactly what the words imply— 
simply an honest and mutually fair busi- 
ness proposition. No €. 0, D. fraud, no 
deception. It means that AQUAMIEL 
% . ’ never fails to round out thin people into 
graceful proportions and develop the rae 
bust toa degree of fullness that cannot 
fail to satisfy the most ambitious in this 
regard, and that we will be glad to 
place you in possession of a Full Course 
Treatment of it without requiring you 
‘to pay a penny in advance. AF TE 
you have received it (not before) ‘. 
and after you have experienced for ‘ 
yourself its actual qualities, you can 
hen pay for it on favorable and easy, 
rms, Particulars by sealed mail. 
The Mexican Remedy Co., 
199 8. High 8t., Columbus, 0. 


PeVeeee 
Health Gives 
Beauty of Figure 


Every lady should have our illus- 
trated catalogue of Neéessary Speci- 
alties, which are heartily endorsed 
and recommended by best physi- 

S cians of all schools, It will be sent 
§ free of charge upon request. Goods 
ratailed at wholesale prices. 
MEDICAL RUBBER CO. 
901-858 Dearborn S8t., Chicago. 


Si 


Sold by all 
druggists 
Mailed for 


Makes Canaries Sing. 
It restores their feath- 
ersand cures their ills. 
If ‘given while shed- 
ding feathers the bird 
will not stop singing. 
Brrp Foon Co. 400 N, 
3dSt., Philad’a, Pa. 


= Beautiful Women 


roat.and Neck. ; 

‘ROYAL CREME” will make the complexion clear as 

ystal. Price $1.00. Sample bottle sent to any address for 

95c, Send 6c. in stamps for pamphlet on ‘ Perfection of 

Face and Form.” Agents wanted. Address 
MADAME + OSEPHINE LE FEVRE, 

0S Chestnut Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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can obtain it for you. 
#1,.00 box two months’ supply. 
50c. box one month’s be AE 
| One box for trial, 


a a to secure agents. 


le 
NEWARK 
NEW JERSEY 





UNDERDRAINING FOR FARM AND 
GARDEN. 

The whole qnestion of benefits derived from 
tile drainage is due to ¢hvee important factors 
that go to make up the life, health and growth 
of all of our cultivated crops. When these 
three are told, the whole secret of success in 
drainage is exposed. 

First—Tile drainage relieves the soil of all 
surplus water. 

Second—In time of drouth, it supplies the 
needed moisture, 

TAird-It forms subterranean passages through 
which and by which the soil is aerated. 

All of our cultivated crops are sure to suffer, 
either from an overabundance of moisture, 
from a lack of moisture, or from a lack of air. 

By tile drainage you get rid of the one and 
supply the other two. My observation during 
the last fifteen years that I have given some 
thought to tile drainage is,—that without an 
exception, — each year our farm crops have 
been shortened on account of the presence or 
lack of the presence of one of those three factors. 
Any soil that will hold the water until it injures 
or destroys the life of a plant, will also, in time 
of drouth become baked and hard, so as to 
injure the growth of a plant. No air can enter 
such.a soil when full of water, neither can it 
enter when it becomes baked and hard. There 
is but little virtue or plant food in a dry clod or 
a baked soil. In clay soils not underdrained 
we are working at a disadvantage and loss, 
caused by either of the extremes, too wet or 
too dry. 

The only way to bring our clay lands under- 
laid with stiff clay, under the entire control of 
the farmer or gardener is to tile drain. 

When these lands are properly drained, they 
become our most reliable and desirable lands ; 
every load of manure put on such land, pro- 
duces an effect till literally worn out—there will 
be no leaching, as is common to lands under- 
laid with sand or gravel. 

The advantages. of tile drainage are not a 
question of opinion, theory or doubt, the expe- 
rience of a century proves that drain tile is the 
best improvement a farmer can put on his prem- 
ises. It deepens the soil, improves its mechan- 
ical texture, and prepares it for the roots of 
growing crops. It lengthens the season at both 
ends; it renders the soil fit for cultivation 
earlier in the spring, and, by keeping it dry, 
wards-off the effects of frost later in the fall. 

Our seasons and the weather of late are in- 
clined to go to extremes. When it is wet it is 
too wet, and when it is dry it is too dry; 
scarcely ever just right for the farmer whose 
land is not drained, he is in a constant worry, 
he dreads to see the second rain cloud approach, 
as he welt knows another heavy rain means a 
week or ten days out of the corn field, and the 
the weeds soon to be his master. 

If you want to see a happy, prosperous farmer, 
look for one whose farm is well underdrained, 
he has no complaint of the season or the 
weather, scarcely ever experiences any incon- 
venience from too much rain, he is delighted 
to see the pearly drops course their way down- 
ward, laden with the elements of plant food to 
be deposited in the soil in its downward course 
to the tile. 

Air, vapor, light and heat are furnished us 
free in abundance. If our soil is not in condi- 
tion to utilize these elements to the best adyan- 
tage in our growing crops, then it is left for us 
to make it so by artificial means. 

Moisture stored away in any subsoil is natur- 
ally drawn to the surface of the soil in dry 
seasons and through a vast number of minute 
pores it passes up and into the atmosphere quite 
rapidly. This is commonly spoken of as evap- 
oration. It can be arrested by filling the pores 
with particles of soil, which is done by breaking 
the crust on the surface, and then evaporation 
is suspended. For this reason, we hear the oft 
repeated injunction: Stir the soil as soon after 
a rain as the ground will permit. 

If we see a plant whose foliage turns yellow 











or drops off, or which fails to grow, and whose 
whole appearance is unthrifty, we are almost 
sure to find the trouble to be the roots, and not 
unfrequently the cause is want of drainage. 

Without healthy roots there can be no vigor- 
ous growth. A supply of water is necessary 
for the roots to take from the soil what they 
want; but the water must pass off, and not 
remain stagnant, or disease and death will fol- 
low. But few persons in this part of the country 
realize the great advantage that deep drains 
have over shallow ones. The water line is 
lowered only to the depth of the drain, The 
depth of soil in part can be measured by the 
depth of drain. There is less liability of having 
the drain choked by roots of the growing crops. 
Very many reasons might be given why deep 
drainage is preferable, but I will not stop to 
enumerate. 

The distance between drains depends on the 
depth, to a great extent. In clay soils, three 
feet is a good average depth, and for ordinary 
farm drainage may be put two rods apart. In 
clay soils three feet is a good average depth, 
and for ordinary farm drainage may be put two 
rods apart. In black, loamy soils, with clay 
subsoil well down, they may be forty to fifty 
feet apart. 

Drainage for the garden. ‘ Well, what shall 
Isay’”?? This is the Eden of the household, 
to this we look for our daily table supply. If 
you want the richest and best, if you want it 
crisp and juicy, if you want it to respond to the 
touch of the gardener, treat it as your friend, 
give it of your best, feed it and it will feed you, 
defend it from its greatest enemy—water, 
administer to it when it cries out for moisture 
and aiy. But how shall I accomplish this ? 

Perfect cultivation is good, in fact it is indis- 
pensable, but perfect tillage cannot be done in 
a wet and water-soaked soil. Drainage for 
early vegetables is indispensable. Therefore, 
to obtain the best results, we would say, put in! 
your drains not more than sixteen feet apart. 
From a paper by F. W. Euveral, read before 
the Columbus Fort. Society. 





THE RED CEDAR AS AN ORCHARD! 
ENEMY. 


Common red cedar produces in early spring’ 
a large number of ball-like bodies which have, 
received various popular names Ilke ‘ cedar| 
balls” or “ cedar apples.”’ By many these are 
supposed to be the normal production of the re 
cedar, and some persons have regarded them as 
the fruit of that tree. As a matter of fact, these| 
“cedar apples” are galls or excrescences pro-| 
duced by the red cedar as the direct result of the 
irritating stimulus of a parasitic fungus, and) 
moreoyer bear a direct relation to the produc 
tiveness of our orchards. The fungus causing 
these excrescences is one very closely related to} 
the ordinary rust of our wheat and grain fields,} 
differing in the fact that the masses of spores are 
embedded in a gelatinous mass in which they| 
germinate. 

The most common of these species of cedar 
apples, and the one most directly injurious to our 
orchards, makes its appearance on the twigs of 
the red cedar very early in the spring in the 
form of small galls, which increase in size until 
they are sometimes an inch or two in diameter, — 
depending on the amount of nutrition that is 
furnished by the’ host. On the apple, the fun- 
gus takes on a new form. It acts as an internal 
parasite, the earliest outward manifestation con- 
sisting in yellowish spots on the surface, followed 
by a series of black dots on the upper surface of 
the leaf. The spores of the cedar apple stage 
will only germinate on the leaves of various 
members of the apple family and not on the red 
cedar. On the other hand, the spores produced 
on the apple tree will germinate only on the red 
cedar and will not germinate on the apple 
again. Thustwo hosts are a necessity for the 
perpetuation of the fungus. This trouble can 
therefore be avoided by destroying all red cedar 
trees in close proximity to the orchard.— Prof. 
L. M. Underwood, in American Agriculturist. 
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Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 





Ten little cigarettes in a wrapper fine. ; 
A small boy samples them and then there are nine. 


Nine little cigarettes quickly one by one 
Get in their deadly work, and then there are none, 


Four bearded doctors sitting round the bed 
Each with a different shake to his head. 


Three big diseases waiting to destroy, 
All bearing I,atin names as long as the boy. 


Two undertakers with gratitude in their eyes 
Bend low to the doctors as they pass ’em by. 


One little funeral, a graveyard score, 
One little smoker less—one angel more, 
Re = 

‘< NAME some of the qualifications for a United 
States senator,” said a professor to a young man 
who was being éxamined for admission to col- 
lege. “He must be thirty years of age, be 
above sixteen, Dutch standard, and be able to 
stand the polariscope,’’ replied the applicant. 
He got marked 100.—Pitisburg Chronicle. 








« Dip you tell the new girl of our custom, my 
dear, of deducting the amount of her breakage 
from her wages at the end of the month?” 
«Ves, I did.’ And what did she say?” 
“‘She didn’t say anything. She broke six 
glasses, five plates, and the soup-tureen, packed 
her valise, and skipped.””—Sazar. 

~~? 

Apa—“ Flo was just going down for the third 
time when Dr. Watson dived off a yacht and 
caught her.” Grace— And saved her life! 
Wasn’t that wonderful.” ApA—‘“ Yes, for a 
doctor.” — Life. 


$1.00 2° $2.00 "or" PERFUME 


For one dollar we send, in handsome box, express paid» 
and three one ounce bottles. You may select from this list 
of odors: American Beauty, Carnation Pink, Crab Apple 
Blossom, Jasmine, Jockey Club, Jacque Rose, Lily of the 
Valley, Rose Geranium, Stephanotis, White Lilac, White 
Rose, White Heliotrope, Wood Violet, Ylang Ylang. 

Just the thing for Christmas. 

THE EV-I-LO CO., Perfumers, 
35S Dearborn St., Chicago. 














old 50 Gross in 10 Day 


Wanted, Agents, local, gem- 
eral, traveling. 


The A. 8. L. B, V. H. & FPS. 
combined, 

Sells for 60 cts. Costs Agent 25 cts. Ev- 

ery family needs one to twelve. One ho- 


tel bought 74. A General Agent sold 50 
gross in tendays. A canvasser earned $80 
first week. Sample to agents, charges paid, 


50 cts. Particulars of this, also other ab- 
solutely indispensible household articles, 
for stamp. Address 

MELROSE MANUFACT’NG CO. 


Company Building, Melrose Park, Ill., or 
550-560 Monon Block, Chicago, Ill. 


iT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


Buys our 2drawer walnut or oak Im. 


WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
co 






= proved High Arm Singersewing machine 
isd finely finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
YW, and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
| Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 
set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 
380 Day’s Trial, No money required in advance. 
75,000 now in use. World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments, Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits, 
Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 

FREE catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair, 
OXFORD MFG. GO. 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL, 
ET E CT | Vv E ‘We want a man in every locale 

ity to act as private Detective 


under instructions. Experience unnecessary. Send for par- 
ticulars. National Detective Bureau, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WATCHMAKING TAUGHT FREE. 


Under the direction of expert instructors. Easily 
learned and a rapid road tothe highest wages. Circu- 
lars and full information free to any address. 
COLUMBUS WATOH REPAIRERS’ SCHOOL, 
COLUMBUS OHIO. 


MAGIC LANTERNS views 


For |Public Lectures, School, Church or Homes, On all 
interesting subjects. Send 3c. stamp for Catalogue. 
Marcy Scropricon Co., V.IM. 1008 Walnut St, Philad’a, Pa. 
























SOMEWHERE ON 
THE ROAD OF 
LIFE, BY HARD 
WORK AND.WEAR 
AND TEAR= A 
SOUND, 
HEALTHY, 
CONSTITUTIO 








° Peddlersand some unscrupulous grocers will 

Send 1t back tell you, ‘‘ this is as good as”’ or ‘‘ the same 
as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE~-Pearline is 

never peddled, and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, do the 
197 


onest thing—send zt back, 





ANITA ZANT 
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‘NOTICE: 
‘OWNERS CAN 
PREVENT. FUR- 
THER LOSS 
BY USING ---~ 


JAMES PYLES 
PEARLINE | 
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JAMES PYLE, New York. 








Y 0 U R NA Mi E Bravrirercy Printz on 
25 LOVELY CARDS, 

1 set Joker’s Cards, (Button Busters), Comic Trans- 
parent Cards, (Great Fun), 56 Splendid Partor 
Games, New Game or Rivats (one wins the girl), 
mag, ges OuPID’s Box, Macio Musatd, etc., 1 Forcst-me-Nor 

Avbum, 500 Aunum Verses, Poputar Sones, etc., 15 Portrarrs or Notsp 
Laviss, theGruat Szorer of Catonine Fish and Traprinc Game, and 16 
Paez Srony Pargr, allforl0c. CLINTON & CO., NORTH HAVEN, CONN. 
ee RS SE IS 
To write for me at 


LADIES WANTED iome''s aday. No 


canvassing. Reply with stamp. Miss Verna Langdon, 


South Bend, Ind, 
(silver) pays for your address in the 
CENT “ Agents’ Directory,” which goes whirling 
all over the United States. You will get hundreds of sam- 
ples, circulars, books, newspapers, magazines, etc., from 
those who want agents, You will get lots of good reading free, 
and be wkLL PLEASED With the small investment, List con- 
taining name sent to each person answering this advertisement. 

Address J, H,. ROUSH, Box 280, Frankfort, Ind. 


POULTRY YARD 











YEARS. 


IN THE 


108 pp. 51st Ed. Writtenand sold 
by a farmer and Poultry- 
man of50 years experience 
A plain, practical System, 


easily learned, Describes 

f their diseases, how to make 

hens lay. Cholera, Gapes 

* & Roup you need not have. 

~—— Price, 25c.(stamps).A Free 


Cat'l. A.M. LANG, Box 321, Chicago, 111, 


THE BINGHAMTON 


“EVENING HERALD” 


IS THE 


LARGEST PENNY PAPER IN THE STATE 


Exceptionally Edited... 
.. .Advertisements Artistic 


*CIRCULATION GUARANTEED 8000, 
or, 1500 more than any paper published in 
Binghamton. 

* $700.00 to charity tf this is false. 
ADDRESS 


N, M. Sheffield, Tribune Building, N, Ye City. 


The biggest branches of the business are 


BOOK BINDING and JOB PRINTING. 

Write for estimates; it may save you much money and 
dissatisfaction. Pamphlets on ordinary book paper a spe- 
cialty. Seedsmen and others invited to correspond. Ref- 
erences given and demanded, 


EVENING HERALD CO., 
(INCORPORATED) 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
CRS TTL LD LO ER TEE PE AEE EP IT 
AFTER THE BALL 220 tirccSi°Gone turer Soxes 
es OF THD Day including‘TA-RA-BOOM- 


DE-AY,” “COMRADES,” “LITTLE FISHER MAIDEN,” ETO, Words and 
Music, postpaid, only Ten Qents, GEM NOV. Q0., B45 Frankfort, Ind, 











“NOT 


‘Something for Nothing’ 
BUT 


Fahy < + 


$45 
Se LP 





REMITTANCE of $2.00 to the Publishers of Good 
Housekeeping will secure the following : 
Good Housekeeping, for 1895, $2.00 


Good Housekeeping, for October, November. 


and December, 1894, (the fifteen months cover- 
ing the valuable series of ‘t Food Question’? Papers, .50 $ 
** Kitchen Mysteries—A guide to Good Housekeeping”” F 
(five books in one, ‘* A Key to Cooking,” ‘‘ Perfect 
Bread,” *‘ Six Cups of Coffee,”’ ‘‘ Dainty Desserts for — 
Dainty Diners,’’ and ‘* Lessons in Candy Making,” 
acombined yolume of over 300 pages of practical 





























and valuable household literature) 50 . 
$3.00 “ha 
All sent, post free on receipt of $2.00 Pee 


The list of caterers for the attention of our readers was 
never so plentiful in numbers and excellent in quality, as 
now. The series of ‘‘ Food Question”? papers so ably in- 
augurated by Prof. Atwater, the celebrated chemist, of the 
Middletown, Ct., Wesleyan University, and of broad fame 
and much experience in the Chemical world, will be con- 
tinued by his associate, Prof. Charles D. Woods, and other 
writers of note, to be hereafter named. Later on papers 
on Wastes, Economical Preparations and Ad@ulterations of 
Food will be taken up by such writers as Miss Parlao, Mrs. 
Ellen H. Richards, Mrs. H. M. Plunkett, Mrs. Mary J. 
Lincoln, Anna Barrows, and others; these to be followed 
by papers on Invalid, Infant and Patent Foods, to be treat- 
ed and exemplified by original contributions. - : 

Two new departments, one of ‘* Mothers and Children,” 
for which much excellent provision has already been 
made, and a department of ‘‘ Sunday Song and Sermon,” 
composed of original and selected literature more partic- 
ularly designed for Sunday reading, will be added in 
January. 

“The Quiet Hours for the Quick Witted”? Department 
will be much enlarged and strengthened ; for instance 
the $50,00 Prize Puzzle, which appears in the November, — 
1894, issue, will be followed by others of a similar nature. 

Now is the time to subscribe. =e 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
























































TO EXTIRPATE NUT GRASS, 
OR COCO. 


A ae circular (illustrated) on nut grass, 
_ its description and remedies, has just been issued 
om the Division of Botany of the United States 
partment of Agriculture. In accordance with 


“campaign to extirpate nut grass is simply to 
P prevent it maturing seed above ground, Nearly 
_ €verybody thinks that the nuisance reproduces 
tself from the nut alone, whereas it propagates 
- a thousand times more from the seed. Hence, 
to effectually and quickly destroy nut grass on 
any land infested with it the soil should be 
frequently stirred during the growing period of 
summer so as to stimulate each tuber and seed 
to sprout. The best season for fighting it is 
_ between midsummer and frost time. Although 
myriads. of the sprigs will show themselves 
above ground in a day or two after each work- 
‘ing of the soil, even in the spring months, yet 
the seed stems will not shoot up till late in the 
season, and the secret of success is to cut down 
every tall stem while in the flowering stage at 
the latest, and the earlier the better. The old 
method of destroying coco, or nut grass, by cut- 
ting it off beneath the ground every time a sprig 
appears above the surface is a useless expen- 
diture of labor. It is requisite only to plow or 
chop down the grass at the regular intervals of 
“working Indian corn, collards, or any other 
crop. By the above method two years are 
ample time in which to rid any ground of coco. 
In fact, one season is sufficient to subdue it, 
except that in subsequent years a few scattering. 
sprigs will show themselves, which can easily 
' be prevented from going to seed by close atten- 
tion. One cause-that has enabled coco so long 
and so defiantly to hold sway in the South is 
that there are so few crops which are hoed or 
- plowed in the fall of the year. 

_ In addition to the above methods of destroy- 
ing nut grass by cultivation and cutting, another 
which has received too little attention may be 
profitably applied. Choke jit out with a vigor- 
ous growing crop. After the summer-cultivated 
crop is harvested, plow and prepare the land 
thoroughly ; then seed it heavily to some winter 
crop adapted to the soil. Crimson clover is the 
__ best for this purpose in most localities, and is at 
_the same time a very profitable crop for improv: 

ing light soils and for winter grazing. Winter 
_vetch may be used to advantage in some places; 
-and cropping with rye or fescue grass for 
winter grazing, to be turned under for green 
fertilizer in the spring, is far preferable to leav- 
ing the land bare, The winter crop in any case 
should be plowed under in the spring and 
followed by a well-cultivated summer crop. 

__ The increased fertility of the soil resulting from 
F ‘this treatment will enable the farmer much more 





|HATCH | CHICKENS BY STEAM 
EXCELSIOR “INCUBATOR. 


Thousands in Suce 
cessful Operation. 
SIMPLE, PERFECT, and 
SELF-REGULATING. 
fg Guaranteed tohatcha 
larger percentage of 
fertileeggs, at less cost, 
vthan any other Socata 
First class Send 6c. for Ilus. Catalog. 
Hatcher made. Circulars Free, 
REO. HH. STAHL, 114to 1228.6th St..Quincy, 11. : 
L ADIES | tA friend in need is a friend indeed. For 
a particulars address, with stamp, 
THE WOMAN’S MED. HOME, BUFFALO, NEY: 


FOR 1895. 50 0 Sample Styles 
AND LIST OF $00 PREMIUM ARTICLES 
P PREE.HAVERFIELDPUB CO,CADIZ,OHIO 


Lowest oriced: 






















Samples of 40 Colors on 
receipt of 10 cts. 


CT DANDRIDGE’ SONS 


Sole Manufacturers, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Vick’s Hlustrated Monthly Magazine. 








easily to kill out any remnant of nut grass or 
other weeds. 
Extreme care should be exercised that only 
pure seed be sown, for by the thoughtless use 
of impure seed the farmer is fostering the evil 
,which at other times he is trying by costly labor 
‘to prevent. 
—_ 1.9 
BOLKER (meditatively )}—“My experience has 
taught me one curious thing.” BLopps—‘‘Has, 
eh? Whatisit?” Borker— The closer a 
man is, the harder it is to touch him.” —Lzfalo 
Courter. 
SSS eee 
Jinks—“ If you women had to earn your 
money, you wouldn’t be so fond of spending it.”’ 
Mrs. JinKs—“ Earn it, indeed! How would 
you men feel if you had to beg yours? ”—Puck. 





THE SHORT LINE 
between Buffalo and Chicago isthe Nickel Plate 
Road, Rates always the lowest.’ Buffet Sleep- 
ing Cars through without change between Bos- 
ton, New York and Chicago. For all informa- 
tion address 

F. J. Moors, General Agent, Buffalo, N. Y, 











BUTTERMILK. .°. 


If you have 
ever used 


BUTTERMILK, 









BUTTERMILK. 
“MMW YSaLind 


You know what a pure Soap is, 
and what it means to be clean, 
sweet and happy. 

Cosmo Buttermilk 
Soap Co., Chicago. 


BUTTERMILK. ee BUTTERMILK. 


At all dealers, 
or by mail 12c. 


BUTTERMILK. 
“MTWHALiInNG 





























5 ft. long by 33 inches 
) y wide. Made from selected 
Wy yg skins of the Japanese Angos 
Zulia. Long, soft, silky fur. 
The colors are Silver 
White, Light orev and Dar 
== Grey We also have a 
SS peantiful Glossy Black 
Fur Rug at$3.00. Same 
size, comfortable, luxurious, 
elegant. For Parlors, Recep- 
=a tion Halls, or Bed Rooms, 
Sent C. 0, D. on approval if 
3S desired. 


THE KRAUSS, 
BUTLER & BENHAM CO. 
nS 94 High St. Columbus, 0. 


SS GRGa ens 


The Improved, Serr Recuiatine, “Old Reliable 
hag no superior. World’s Favorite. 6 Cents in stamps; 
for newll2 page Poultry Guide and Catalogue forl895, 
\¥ Povrrry ror Prorrr made plain. Address, RELIABLE 

INCUBATOR & BROODER (©O., Quincy, Inn. 








THE STANDARD 


“Dripless” 
Strainer. 


No drip to soil table 
linen. No es to clog spout. 
No falling off. Nickel-plated. 
Sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


STANDARD STRAINER CO., 34 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. . 
A:BEAUTIFUL CRAZY RARE 


inches can be made 
with our package of 60 splendid Silk and Satin pieces, as- 
sorted bright colors, 25c.3 5 packs $1.00. Silk, Plush 
and Velvet, 50 large pieces, assorted colors, 50c. Emb. 
silk, 40c. oz. Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N. J. 


Agents 













WANTED to do work 
for us after school 
hours and on Satur- 
No canvasing, or experience required. Can make 


BOYS & GIRL 


days. 
from $1 to $10 per week for spending money. Write for 


particulars, PAGE PUBLISHING Co., 


J, Times 
Building, New York, 


Dept. 





DROPSY 


SOGO8OGO6 606069568986 


3 THE CELEBRATED 3 









rr 
ARE UP TO DATE. 
UNSURPASSED IN 
Tone, Louch, Scale, 
Action, Design, 
Material, Construction. 
gece atx 
ae 
| COLUMBIAN 
EXPoSsiTiong/ NF oRMATION 
FREE. 


ee & Sons Piand Co. 


174 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
9SSS98OGHS O83 S0SOSSS08 
of Rough Skin, Eczema, 


Kokokak SoreLsips, Coldin Head, 


Chapped-Hands, etc. 15 cents a box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Kas people, male or’ female, 





is unequalled for Cure 





old or young, earn $30 to $604 
week, day or evening, in thei 
Requires no capital. Samples free. 
KENDALL & CO., Manchester, N. H. 


HANDY COBBLER MEND YOUR SHOES 


own town, 





and Boots, Harness, Rubber 
Boots and Coats,wire Fenc- 
es, and do a hundred odd 
jobs at home, and save your 
) time and money with our 
a HANDY OUTFIT, 4 best 
quality Iron Lasts, 36 arti- 
cles in all $3, No. 2,without 
lz $4)harness tools, 26 articles $2. 
32|Cash with order. 50ct. gift 
free with each order, Low 
Express rate. Nothing equal 
offered for the price. Thou- 
=) sands in use. Free catalog. 
[fiers wanted. KUHN & 
Ee Lie Box T Moline Ill. 


TREATED FREE. 
Positively CURED with Veg- 
























etable Remedies. Haye cured 

Tany thousand cases called 

hopeless, From@ first dose 
symptoms rapidly Be aos ve Ol Pasi at least two-thirds 
ofall symptoms are removed. of testimonials of mi- 


raculous curessent FREE 16 Bays: TREATMENT FREE b. 
mail. Dr, H. H. Gueun & Sons, IS TREATMENT FREE DY * 
flowers, fruits or vegeta- 


LADIES WHO LOVE bles should send for free 


specimen copy of AMERICAN GARDENING and 50 page cat- 
alogue of horticultural books. This journal is the most 
reliable publication on the raising of choice flowers, 
fruits and vegetables, and the adornment and care of the 
home grounds. It is of highest interest to all ladies who 
love gardening, and devotes a special department to them, 
MERICAN GARDENING, 
170 Fulton St., New York. 





AGENTS $75 4 WEEK 


Taz Battie 
wsing or selling ICAL 
PLATING DYNAMO.Themoa- 
ern method, used in all factories 
to plate new goods. Plates gold, 
silver, nickel, etc., on watches, 
Z jewelry, table- -ware, bicycles and 

(\ all metal goods; fine outfits for 

agents; different sizes; always 
ready; ho battery; ne toy; no 
erp ees) no limit to plating 


W. P. HARRISON & CO., Clerk No 18 great money maker, 


15, “Columbus, Ohio. 
H 0 Vi FE STUD 


A thorough and 
e® practical Business 
Education in Book-keeping, Shorthand, 
etc., given by MAIL at student’shome. Lowrates, Cat, free. 
Trial lesson 10c. Write to BRYANT & ST RATTON, 
74 College Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 























i. 
Boxes. 
Play 1000 tunes. Changeable 
disks. Send 2 cent stamp for 
illustrated catalogue G. 

Sander Musical Instrument Co. 
212 Boylston St., Boston,Mass, 


CLEAN HANDS. 


Hyery lady buys a STOVE POLISHING MITTEN 
at sight. Polishes the stove better and gnieker than & 
brush. Sample by mail. 25 cts.a set; 4 sets $1.00. 
NEW ENGLAND NOVELTY MFG. ©0:, 24 Portland 
st., Dept. 30, Boston, Mass. 

AGENTS WANTED. 
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BRIGGS 








bid 4 CRUU Ses VEEN HEAT CSET ARATE TU ESO EET t 


The Greatest Medical Discovery 
of the Age. 


KENNEDY’S 


MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


DONALD KENNEDY, OF ROXBURY, MASS., 
Has discovered in one of our common pasture 


weeds a remedy that cures every kind of Humor, 
from the worst Scrofula down to a common 
Pimple. 

He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, 
and never failed except in two cases (both thun- 
der humor). He has now in his possession over 
two hundred certificates of its value, all within 
twenty miles of Boston. Send postal card for 
book. 


A benefit is always experienced from the first __ 


bottle, and a perfect cure is warranted when the 
right quantity is taken. 

When the lungs are affected it causes shooting 
pains, like needles passing through them; the 
same with the Liver or Bowels. This is caused 
by the ducts being stopped, and always disap- 
pears in a week after taking it. Read the label. 

Tf the stomach is foul or billious, it will cause 
squeamish feelings at first. 


No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the 


best you can get, and enough of it. Dose, one 
tablespoonful in water at bedtime. Sold by all 


Druggists. 





32 DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO, 


Variable oe ag 
Route All meals seryedi 
* Tourist ‘Ding — 
Tickets, in Dining Cars. 
allowing special Palace Drawing= 


privileges a x 
without extra Room Sleeping Cars: 
cost, can be and Tourist SI 
obtained with cepers: 
full information| are run through te 


upon applica- 
tion to any San Francisco 


ticket agent, or ; oH 
‘to the General without: change, 


Passenger Agt.,| leaving Chicago 
Chicago. Stee 





edaily via the 


North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO & NORTH=sWESTERN RY. — 
















































Hardy, 

Prolific, 
Productive, 

High Quality, 
Fruit Very Large, 


Fine and Excellent 
Shipper, 


Does not crumble in 
Picking, 


Extremely vigorous 
and resisting drought 


Propagation by tips, 
and no suckers. 


PIANOS. ‘ 


Write. sl Catalogue and Full Information. —~ 


BRIGGS PIANO CO. 621 Albany Street, E 3 


NATURAL SIZE OF THE BERRIES. 


Best berry for canning, retaining size, color and Hae: 2 
Long season of fruiting and high quality of late fruit. : 
Fruit adheres to the stem, not dropping. 


Wonderfully prolific, over 8,000 quarts per acre. 


For further information see Vick’s Floral Guide, 1896 
write for circular containing testimonials. 


Price of Plants, 50 Cents each; $5.00 per dozen. 


_JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, 





See for their Beautiful ‘Tone, ‘J 
Design, and Great Durability. 
a Easy Terms, — Old instruments taken in xch 
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